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ORGANIC DEMOCRACY 


VEN in peace time there is little agreement 

concerning the exact nature of Democracy. 

The term is seized upon by a host of special 
interests and pressure groups, by the politician 
who uses it to cloak a particularly rotten sort of 
politics, and recently, by ‘““economic royalists” as 
a synonym for capitalism. In war time Democ- 
racy is scarcely a debatable subject—it is taken 
for granted even though its exact nature is not 
particularly clarified. It is something we are pre- 
sumably fighting for although we confess that 
the exigencies of war make us curtail the exercise 
of Democracy until the war is over. Modern war 
being what it is—an all-out effort riding rough- 
shod over international law, private interests and 
time-honored institutions—it is perhaps inevitable 
that in a war to save Democracy we must suspend 
Democracy, that is, in any nation still trying to 
run its productive plan according to the principles 
(or lack of principles!) of traditional capitalism. 

However, this war time economy presumably 
will come to an end some day and then the prob- 
lem for all of us will be the restoration or rather 
the reconstruction of a Democracy which will be 
so vital, so natural, in a word, so “organic,” that 
it will be able to survive even the impact of war. 
It is not too soon to plan for this post-war period. 
Our national economy and the economy of the 
world will be so disrupted by the war effort that 
the war time system of highly centralized govern- 
mental control will have to be retained perhaps 
indefinitely, certainly for two or three years. Un- 
less our leaders plan now for the post-war settle- 
ment, we may find ourselves perpetually bound 
under a system which in peace time at least would 
be the negation of Democracy. 

In this present moment of crisis it would be 
almost “‘subversive’” to launch once more an at- 
tack upon modern Democracy, liberal Democracy, 
political Democracy, or whatever one wishes to 


call it. From the old muck-raking days of Lincoln 
Steffens around the turn of the century to the dis- 
illusionment of the depression years, a host of 
articles and books have held up for all to see the 
unlovely picture of a Democracy which somehow 
had fallen off the track laid down by the men of 
Jefferson’s generation. This modern Democracy 
expressed itself in governments, city, State and 
Federal, which were chosen and which operated 
outside the main currents of every-day American 
life. Government became the affair of the poli- 
tician, the professional upholder of “Democracy.” 
In normal times, less than half of the citizens 
could be enticed to exercise their sovereign privi- 
lege of voting—and that in spite of free rides to 
the polls! Yet Democracy is supposed to rest 
upon the intelligent participation of the citizen 
in his own government! 

The inner life of Democracy seemed to have 
withered away. The causes of this collapse were 
many but most of them revolve around liberalism 
of the nineteenth century, with its glorification of 
the individual at the expense of social values, its 
denial of the human soul, and its pathetic reli- 
ance on “‘science’” as the answer to all human 
problems. With human beings reduced to the 
level of “mere animals of consumption,” with 
every man striving for himself alone, it is easily 
understood how the life went out of American 
Democracy. The American citizen became cynical 
of his elected representatives—he lost the sense of 
participation; he laughed and joked about notori- 
ous examples of corruption in high places as if 
the peculations of his representatives were no 
concern of his—perhaps in his heart he envied 
their success at dipping into the public purse. 

It can readily be seen that this condition of De- 
mocracy demands a much more heroic cute than 
a reform movement here and there, or a mere re- 
shuffling of elective techniques and governmental 
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forms. It is to be doubted if a people which de- 
nies religion, which regards man merely as an in- 
telligent animal, can make Democracy really 
work. Consequently, if there is not a tremendous 
religious revival during and after the present con- 
flict, it seems inevitable that war time controls will 
have to be maintained and we shall find ourselves 
indefinitely under a system of State Socialism. 

An organic Democracy is a living Democracy. 
The word organic also seems to mean something 
natural. Hence an organic Democracy is a form 
of government or rather the exercise of political 
rights in a natural and living manner. There 
can be nothing perfunctory or routine about the 
practice of organic Democracy. This Democracy is 
vital, it is a natural part of the citizen’s activity. 
It is not something forced upon him nor does it 
demand of him qualities of intelligence and judg- 
ment he may not possess. An organic Democ- 
racy takes into account the natural abilities of its 
members and utilizes these abilities in the way 
most useful both to the individual and to society. 

The best working of an organic Democracy can 
be seen among primitive peoples of our time and 
in some of the towns of the Middle Ages. 
Among the Eskimos, for example, there is a mini- 
mum of government. Family and community ties 
are very strong. Living in a difficult environment, 
engaged in a continual battle against the elements, 
making a living in a dangerous way, the Eskimo 
quite naturally is deeply religious. The combi- 
nation of religion, family and community makes 
unnecessary the governmental structure of civi- 
lized societies. When an emergency arises—for 
example, the exhaustion of the food supply in a 
certain locality—the family heads come together 
and hold a meeting at which everyone offers his 
opinion. Divergent points of view are argued 
and when the debate is over the minority willingly 
accepts the decision of the assembly. 

In many a medieval town, the citizens assembled 
in the market place gave their decisions in regard 
to matters vitally concerning them. So also in 
the New England town meeting there was pres- 
ent an example of organic Democracy in action. 

It is true that as the numbers of a people in- 
crease, some form of representation must be re- 
sorted to and in place of “pure” Democracy we 
get “representative” Democracy. If the earlier 
spirit of active citizen participation had been te- 
tained an organic Democracy would still have 
been possible. It would be natural to elect 
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the most intelligent member of the community to 
represent the community in the national capital. 
But in fact the community often tended to look 
with suspicion upon a candidate above the general 
level of intelligence. The community did not want 
an independent thinker but rather a “yes-man’”’ as 
its representative. The slightest survey of the per- 
sonnel of both our State and national govern- 
ments indicates the truth of this statement. The 
average mentality certainly does not soar very far 
above the national average of all the citizens. Yet 
in an organic Democracy it should. 

Perhaps the root of the problem lies in the 
gradual disintegration of social institutions char- 
acteristic of our age. In this short article it is 
impossible to go into the causes of this disintegra- 
tion. Certainly the decline of religion has been 
one of the important causes. A full description 
can be found in the six large volumes of Profes- 
sor Arnold J. Toynbee, “The Study of History,” 
particularly in the last three volumes on the dis- 
integration of civilizations. In other words, be- 
fore we can have an organic Democracy we must 
proceed with the reconstruction of the whole so- 
cial order. Or rather, as Dr. Brauer says, measures 
of reform must proceed simultaneously. The 
rough framework for our program of social re- 
construction is of course the vocational group 
order of Pius XI. 

In the well known encyclical of Pius XI there 
is one principle in particular which is linked close- 
ly with the concept of organic Democracy—that 
of subsidiarity. In brief, this principle involves 
the performance of all social and economic func- 
tions by the smallest possible groups and organi- 
zations unless it can be plainly proven that a larger 
organization can do the work better not only from 
the economic but also from the social point of 
view. This principle runs squarely against the 
modern tendency toward centralization, centrali- 
zation of government, centralization of economic 
life. The Holy Father insists that the central body 
should never take over tasks which can be just as 
well or better performed by the smaller body. 

The vocational group plan, then, would be one 
of the essential steps toward an organic Democ- 
racy. The workers and employers in each indus- 
try, debating in a friendly way the issues concern- 
ing their own industry, would be a good example 
of organic Democracy in action. Each worker 
and each employer would have a vital interest in 
the debate and it would be natural for each to 
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bring all his intelligence and experience to bear 
on the argument. It would also be natural for 
these local groups to name delegates or represen- 
tatives to regional councils to deal with matters 
affecting all the units in a given area. 

The educational program which would be a part 
of any vocational group plan, plus the actual ex- 
perience at making a type of organic Democracy 
work within the vocational group, would prepare 
the average citizen to take a really vital part in 
the political life of the nation. He would scruti- 
nize the candidates more closely and then, too, the 
restoration of the idea of “vocation” in the fac- 
tory would be carried over to all fields of life and 
the man seeking a political career would be affect- 
ed by this idea also. Perhaps the politician would 
feel a new sense of responsibility if in the new 
order he realized clearly the meaning of “‘voca- 
tion.” The vocational group organization of 
course would not only perform many of the tasks 
which now burden legislators untrained for these 
tasks, but it would also remove many sources of 
temptation. Most of our political scandals have 
arisen from the close alliance of big business and 
certain legislators. By giving over economic af- 
fairs to the competent councils of the vocational 
group organization, the legislator will have more 
time for his real job—and an important occasion 
of sin will be removed. 

However, in all discussions of the new order, 
we must bear constantly in mind that so long as 
men are human, our achievements will never be 
fully successful. We can work toward an ideal 
but knowing what we do of the nature of man, it 
seems pretty obvious that an ideal organic De- 
mocracy is unattainable. It is a question as to 
what proportion of the citizens we shall ever make 
fully conscious of their full duty as citizens. Cer- 
tainly the first step will have to be an inversion of 
modern values or lack of values. Our social sci- 
entists should investigate other democracies in the 
world which have solved some of the problems 
of Democracy better than we have. It is vety 
possible that we could learn a great deal from the 
Swiss, for example. It is significant that they have 
one of those important marks of a free peo- 
ple: the right to possess arms, a right most of us 
do not have. Yet every male Swiss of military 
age keeps his rifle in his own home, ready for 
instant use. Perhaps no other government of out 
time could meet this test of practical Democracy 
—too often governments distrust their citizens 
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and citizens rightfully distrust their governments. 
Under these circumstances, organic Democracy is 
impossible. 

_ We are now engaged in a tremendous produc- 
tive effort which means inevitably a vast accelera- 
tion of the long-time trend toward centralization 
in both government and economic life. True, 
there are some indications—joint employer and 
employee committees in some industries—that cer- 
tain developments growing out of the war emer- 
gency may be carried over in the post-war period 
to help pave the way toward the carrying out of 
the Pope’s plan. Yet in war time there can be 
little of the discussion and debate essential to the 
practice of an organic Democracy, particularly 
since the efficiency of production demanded in 
war is not necessarily synonymous with the pro- 
motion of social values. It seems inevitable that 
for the duration of the war we must be more 
thoroughly mechanized, life must be even more 
accelerated, and less time than ever allowed for 
the promotion of long-term social ends and so- 
cial reform. 

When the war is over, unless we give in to an 
indefinite future of State Socialism, employers and 
employees will have to have joint plans ready for 
the resumption of peace-time production. If these 
plans are not ready, government will be forced to 
continue as the national employer and producer. 
Perhaps the very solidarity which will be vital in 
the post-war years may hasten the development of 
the vocational group plan and its concomitant, a 
more organic Democracy. But the initiative must 
come from below. There must be democratic ac- 
tion taken in thousands of communities through- 
out the land and a great effort at co-ordination 
and planning in the large centers. To preserve 
Democracy and make it live once more and at 
the same time to plan for a maximum national 
production will demand all the ingenuity of which 
we are capable and something more—Divine 
guidance. The future is hopeless only to those 
whose vision is limited by the confines of this mad 
world. 

The man of faith knows that the world has 
faced even greater crises than the present one and 
that there is no reason to despair of God’s grace. 
But we must use the talents and the vision God 
has given us and start now to prepare the way for 
a society based on those principles without which 
no civilization has long endured. 


WALTER JOHN Marx, Ph.D. 
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EARLY EXPONENT OF DEMOCRATIC 
RULE AND TYRANNICIDE 


OHN PONET (or Poynet) was born in Kent 

about 1514 and educated in Queen’s College, 

Cambridge. While at the College he held suc- 
cessively the rank of fellow, bursar and dean, be- 
coming a Doctor of Divinity in 1547. He was a 
competent scholar, especially of the Greek lan- 
guage, somewhat unscrupulous, and was a strong 
supporter of the Protestant cause. Some time be- 
fore 1547 Cranmer, recognizing his ability, ap- 
pointed him to be his chaplain. 

A gifted preacher, Ponet was accomplished in 
many fields, including, besides the classics, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, German and Italian. Appoint- 
ed Bishop of Rochester on June 6, 1550, he was 
transferred to the See of Winchester on March 
23, 1551. But when Mary ascended the throne 
(August 3, 1553) Ponet was deprived of his 
bishopric and is said to have fled immediately to 
the continent. Eventually he found his way to 
Peter Martyr, at Strassburg, Germany, where he 
died in August, 1556. Ponet was divorced from 
his wife, who had been previously married to a 
butcher of Nottingham, on July 27, 1551, and a 
few months later, on October 25th, married a sec- 
ond time. This wife went abroad with him and 
survived him. 

Among other books Ponet wrote a “Defence 
for Marriage of Priests” (London, 1548), and 
“An Apologie aunsweringe Thomas Martin 
against the godly marriadge of priests” (1555 and 
1556). While in exile at Strassburg he wrote his 
celebrated volume on politics, published in 1556 
under the title “A Shorte Treatise of Politike 
Pouuer, and of the True Obedience which Sub- 
jectes Owe to Kynges and Other Civile Gouver- 
nours, with an Exhortation to all True Naturall 
Englishe Men.” It is a small duodecimo book of 
173 pages without foliation or pagination. A quo- 
tation from Psalm 118, “It is better to trust in the 
Lord than to trust in Princes,” appears on the 
title page as a motto.) 

It was during his exile Ponet extended the 
theory of the Divine Right of Rebellion to its ul- 


1) Dictionary of National Biography. Ed. by Sydney 
Lee. London, New York, 1896. Vol. XLVI, Re 78-79. 

We are using Ponet’s original issue, lacking foliation 
and pagination. Therefore we shall quote the signa- 
tures at the bottom of the pages, so as to provide bet- 
ter reference to the excerpts from the book. Modern 
spelling is used for quotations. 


timate limits, even including the doctrine of tyran- 
nicide. In asking and answering such questions as 
what is the origin of political power, he was fear- 
lessly consistent. Until then Protestant political 
writers, with the single exception of Melancthon, 
had not undertaken to discuss the proximate origin 
of political power. These men taught that such 
powers are derived from God directly and are un- 
limited; hence, they contended, all subjects are 
bound to obey in every case and must suffer in- 
justice rather than resist lawful authority. Ponet 
arrived at the opposite conclusion and was first 
among Protestants to propound the doctrine of 
the sovereignty of the people. 

‘““Man’s reason,” Ponet writes, ‘‘through the fall 
of the first man is wonderfully corrupt, and sen- 
suality has gotten the upper hand, so that he is 
not able to rule himself and must have a more 
excellent governor.”*) ‘‘By His ordinance not to 
shed blood of men, God instituted political power 
and gave authority to men to make more laws.”*) 
Even “the heathen saw that without political 
power and authority, mankind could not be pre- 
served. And because this authority and power, 
both to make and to execute laws, proceeds from 
God, Scripture calls the rulers Gods.’’*) 

In the first chapter of his book on politics Ponet 
undertakes to prove that “civil or political power 
was first ordained by God Himself for the pur- 
pose to maintain justice.”®) The second chapter 
poses the question whether kings, princes and 
other rulers have absolute power and authority 
over their subjects. “There are two kinds of 
kings, princes, and governors,” the author asserts. 
“The one who may alone make positive laws, be- 
cause the whole state and body of their country 
have given and resigned to them their authority to 
do so, which nevertheless is rather to be counted 
a tyrant than a king. The other may be such that 
the people have not given him such authority but 
kept it themselves: as is done in mixed states 
where all together rule, both king and nobles and 
common people, and such government has been 
always considered the best kind of states. Kings 
and princes cannot break or dispense with laws 
made for the common good; for they are obliged 
to do good, to give a good example, and to pro- 


2) Op. cit., A, II. 3) A, IV. 4) A,’V. 5) B, Illy. 
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mote the wealth and well being of their sub- 
jects, °) 

It is quite clear that Ponet is here affirming that 
all political power is derived from the people. 
And he develops the idea still further: ‘Neither 
pope, emperor, nor king may do anything to the 
hurt of his people without their consent. Now if 
where the people have given their authority to 
their governors to make such laws, yet can he not 
break or dispense with the positive laws, how much 
less may such governors, kings, and princes to 
whom the people have not given their authority 
(but they with the people, and the people with 
them make the laws) break them or dispense with 
them.) The second chapter is concluded with 
the broad statement: “Kings, princes, and gover- 
nors of commonwealths have not nor can justly 
claim any absolute authority, but the end of their 
authority is determined and certain to maintain 
justice, to defend the innocent, to punish the 
evil?’’*) 

Chapter three analyzes the problem, ‘Whether 
kings, princes, and other governors be subject to 
God’s laws, and the positive laws of their coun- 
tries.” It closes with this declaration: “Kings, 
and princes ought both by God’s laws and the 
laws of nature, man’s laws and good reason, to be 
obedient and subject to the positive laws of their 
country, and may not break them, and they be not 
exempt from them, nor may dispense with them, 
unless the makers of laws gave them express 
authority to do so.”%) 

The limits of civil obedience are considered in 
the next chapter. “Others (as English papists) ,” 
Ponet insists, ‘rack and stretch out obedience too 
much, and will needs have civil power obeyed in 
all things.’'°) He goes on to explain the right 
of lawful resistance to rulers: “Princes are or- 
dained for the wealth and benefit of the people, 
and not to their destruction: to maintain com- 
monwealths; and not to subvert them: which 
rather than any man should consent unto, he ought 
(being a faithful man to his country) to abide all 
losses, both of body and goods. For next after 
God, man be born to love, honor, and maintain 
their country.’’1*) 

In the fifth chapter is discussed ‘whether all 
the subjects’ goods be the Katser’s and King’s 
own, and that they may lawfully take them as 
their own.” Among other things, Ponet is argu- 
ing here against excessive taxation of the people, 
mentioning that certain rulers “put great taxes 


SB Vr-B,.Vv.4) 8, Vir. §3eC, Io 9) C, VIlv. 
20) C,-Villr, 21) HB, Vilv. 
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and impositions on drink” and “by making them 
pay as much or more to them as the drink is 
worth, they would force them the rather to ab- 
stain from overmuch drinking.”!) 

The sixth chapter treats the momentous ques- 
tion, “whether it be lawful to depose an evil goy- 
ernor, and kill a tyrant.’ The author contends 
“there is no express positive law for punishment 
of a tyrant among Christian men. The question 
is, whether it be lawful to kill such a monster 
and cruel beast covered with the shape of a man. 
And first for the better and more plain proofs of 
this matter, the manifold and continual examples 
that have been from time to time of the deposing 
of kings, and killing of tyrants, do most certainly 
confirm it to be most true, just and consonant to 
God’s judgment. The history of kings in the 
Old Testament is full of it.’’?*) 

“The body of every state,” he continues, “may 
(if it will), yea and ought to redress and correct 
the vices and heads of their governors. Seeing that 
kings and princes have not an absolute power over 
their subjects: that they are and ought to be sub- 
ject to the law of God, and the wholesome post- 
tive laws of their country, and that they may not 
lawfully take or use their subjects’ goods at their 
pleasure: the reasons, arguments and law that 
serve for the deposing and displacing of an evil 
governor, will do as much for the proof, that it is 
lawful to kill a tyrant, if they may be indifferent- 
ly heard. As God has ordained magistrates to 
hear and determine private men’s matters, and to 
punish their vices, so also will He that the magis- 
trates’ doings be called to account and reckoning, 
and their vices corrected and punished by the body 
of the whole congregation or commonwealth. 
Kings, princes, and governors have their authori- 
ty of the people, as all laws, usages and policies 
do declare and testify. For in some places and 
countries they have more and greater authority, 
in some places less. And in some the people 
have not given this authority to any other, but re- 
tain and exercise it themselves. 

“And is any man so unreasonable to deny that 
the whole may do as much as they have permitted 
one member to do? or those that have appointed 
an office upon trust, have not authority upon just 
occasion (as the abuse of it) to take away that 
they gave? .. . To prove the latter part of this 
question affirmatively, that it is lawful to kill a 
tyrant. Kings, princes and other governors, albeit 
they are the heads of a politic body, yet they are 


d2)-P Ir. 18) G, ilir: 
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not the whole body, and though they be the chief 
members, yet they are but members, neither are 
the people ordained for them, but they are or- 
dained for the people . . . Nevertheless foras- 
much as all things in every Christian common- 
wealth ought to be done decently and according 
to order and charity: I think it cannot be main- 
tained by God’s Word that any private man may 
kill, except (where execution of just punishment 
upon tyrants, idolaters, and traitorous governors 1s 
either by the whole state utterly neglected, or the 
prince with the nobility and council conspire the 
subversion or alteration of their country and peo- 
ple) any private man have some special inward 
commandment or surely proved motion of God, 
as Moses had to kill the Egyptian . . . or be other- 
wise commanded or permitted by common au- 
thority upon just occasion and common necessity 
toy kill’ **) 

At this juncture Ponet refutes some objections: 
“But now perchance thou wilt demand, why Chris- 
tian men never made express positive law of the 
kind of punishment of tyrants. But I beseech 
thee what needs to make one general law to pun- 
ish by one name a great many offenses, when the 
law is already made for the punishment of every 
one of them particularly. If a prince robs and 
spoils his subjects, it is theft, and as a theft ought 
to be punished. If he kills and murders them con- 
trary and without the laws of his country, it is 
murder, and as a murderer he ought to be pun- 
ished . . . And those that be judges in common- 
wealths ought (upon complaint) to summon and 
cite them to answer to their crimes, and so to pro- 
ceed, as they do with others.’’°) 

Finally Ponet champions the right of Ministers 
to excommunicate tyrants. “If those that be called 
to common councils,’ he declares, “and should 
be the defenders of the people, will not or dare 
not execute their authority what is then to be 
done? The people be not so destitute of remedy, 
but God has provided another means, that is, to 
complain to some minister of the Word of God, 
to whom the keys be given to excommunicate not 
only common people for all notorious and open 
evils, but also kaiser, kings, princes, and all govet- 
nors, when they spoil, rob, undo and kill their 
poor subjects without justice and good laws. And 
whatsoever such Minister of God’s Word binds 
upon those occasions here on earth, it is fast 
bounden in Heaven before the face of God; and 


no mean to undo it by any good work (much less 
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by pope’s pardon, or Friars’ prayers) without re- 
pentance of the party offending and satisfaction 
made to the party offended for the injustice 
and injuries committed.’’?®) 

The seventh and last chapter occupies itself 
with the problem: what confidence is to be given 
princes and potentates? while the entire work is 
concluded with an exhortation and warning to 
the Lords and Commons of England. 

From this survey it is evident that Ponet had set 
forth the principles of Democracy very explicitly 
thirty-two years before the work of Cardinal Bel- 
larmine appeared in print. Ponet agrees with Bel- 
larmine that all political power is created by God 
Who “gave authority to men to make laws and 
to enforce them even by putting offenders to 
death’; that God conferred political powers im- 
mediately upon the community of people; that the 
people transfer these political powers to one or 
more persons, to establish at their discretion the 
form of government—monarchy, Democracy or 
any other—that suits them best, and change it 
whenever they find it proper to do so; that the po- 
litical authority of the rulers is delegated to them 
by the people; that laws contrary to the law of 
God cannot be enacted; that rulers are bound to 
observe the law of God; that their authority ex- 
ists only for the sake of justice and the general 
welfare, and must be used primarily to promote 
the well being of the commonwealth, that loyal- 
ty is due first to God, then to country, and only 
in third place to the king; that rulers have no 
right to impose unjust taxes, to tamper with coin- 
age, or to claim as their own the property of their 
subjects. 

However, Ponet went farther than St. Robert 
Bellarmine by discountenancing “pure monarchy,” 
preferring the mixed form of government that 
divides sovereignty between the prince and the 
parliament, by cautioning people against all laws 
made by the princes and demanding that the peo- 
ple examine carefully into the justice of their 
laws: “It is not the man’s warrant that-can dis- 
charge thee, but it is the thing itself that must 
justify thee.” It is a law of nature, he declares, 
that evil rulers should be deposed and tyrants pun- 
ished by death at the hand of the commonwealth 
or the appointed judges. Even the assassination 
of a tyrant by a private individual would be justi- 
fied under certain circumstances, especially after 
the tyrants had been excommunicated by some 
Minister of the Word of God. 

At any event Ponet had enunciated the Ameri- 

16) H, IIv-H, IIIv. 
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can principle that “governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,” long 
before Cardinal Bellarmine and, unlike the great 
Cardinal and Saint, had carried the principle to 
its ultimate, logical conclusion: tyrannicide. He 
was the first among the Protestants to develop this 
line of argument, later to be adopted by Calvin- 
ist writers of France and Scotland. 

Certainly Ponet’s book had no great signifi- 
cance for England at that time. But within two 
years after it had been published, death carried 
_ off Mary, Queen of England. The Protestant re- 
ligion thereupon became firmly established. As a 


S78 


consequence it was no longer necessary to in- 
voke rebellion against the Catholic ruler, and the 
cardinal aim of the book, viz., the overthrow of 
the existing government, thereby lost its signifi- 
cance. 

And yet nearly a century later Ponet’s treatise 
was reprinted in London (1639 and 1642) in the 
interest of the Puritan rebellion against Charles 
I of England. Furthermore, it furnished valuable 
material in justifying the regicide of England’s 
Protestant ruler in 1649.1) 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MACHIAVELLI IS NATURALIZED 


EGLECT of the economic interests of the 

South by his party tempted Governor Sam 

H. Jones, of Louisiana, to say to a regional 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Association: 

“I can’t see why we should adhere to the Democratic 
party if we are going to be a stepchild. I don’t see why 
we shouldn’t form our own Democratic party and join 
with the people of the Middle West.” 

It’s deplorable the Governor of a distinguished 
American Commonwealth should have based his 
threat of a party schism on no ground nobler or 
more fundamental than that of denied economic 
opportunity. While he could have justified his 
suggestion by the contention that certain tenden- 
cies had been permitted to develop in the Demo- 
cratic party under the aegis of the promoters of 
the New Deal, which are a challenge to the moral 
convictions of every American professing the 
“old-fashioned” morality of his forebears. For 
_ proof-of his assertions Governor Jones could have 
pointed to Edgar Kemler’s book, “The Deflation 
of American Ideals.” 


Lest the reader may suspicion that we not mere- 
ly interpret but interpolate Mr. Kemler’s views, 
we prefer to quote passages from a review of the 
book by Claudius O. Johnson, published in the 
American Political Science Review. Evidently in 
sympathy with the views expressed by the former 
editorial assistant to The Nation, who in 1940 
was research assistant for the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee, Mr. Johnson states at the very be- 
ginning: 

“Edgar Kemler reviews the history of American 


| progressives and concludes that, until quite recently, 
they have seriously impaired the effectiveness of their 


efforts by mixing Christian and Puritan ideas with their 
political programs.” 

Having thus cleared the way for a positive dec- 
laration of principles, the author of the treatise, 
according to the reviewer, maintains that “‘the de- 
pression forced a ‘Flight of the Angels,’ a descent 
to ‘Political Animalism.’” Consequently sin 1s 
left “in the exclusive jurisdiction of the churches,” 
while public men are freed “to deal with the hard 
facts of economics.” Freed, that is, of moral re- 
straint in accordance with the prevailing secular- 
ism, this cause of confusion in the modern world. 
But to political parties also apply the words of 
Pius XI, that social conditions can not be brought 
to a peaceful solution, “unless first in the very 
field of economics there triumphs moral law based 
on God and conscience.’’”) 

Edgar Kemler praises the New Dealers for be- 
ing “the first progressives to rid themselves of the 
last vestiges of political prudery (!),” i. e. for hav- 
ing emancipated themseives from the moral code. 
A mere cockade to be discarded at will by those 
pushing forward toward their goal. Kemler’s ad- 
missions in this regard are enlightening: 

‘What we needed was a progressive army with com- 
parable political power, with full equipment for defense 
and counterattack. If they [meaning their ‘‘conservative 
enemies’ } had holding companies, we must have trade 


unions [to aid the New Dealers’ ulterior purposes}. 
If they suppressed some of our civil liberties, we must 


1) Allen, J. W. History of Political Thought in the 
Sixteenth Century. New York, 1938, pp. 118-20. Allen 
charges Ponet with confused reasoning and minimizes 
the value of the latter’s treatise, which was a well or- 
dered political theory. 

2) Encycl. Sacred Heart and World Distress. NCWC 
ed., p. 18. 
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suppress some of theirs [right or wrong matters not, no 
moral squeamishness permitted!]. If they had their 
political hirelings in the Republican party, we must se- 
cure ours in the Democratic party.” 

With this declaration of highmindedness Mr. 
Johnson closes his quotations from a volume 
which, he thinks, “will probably meet with con- 
siderable favor among the more intelligent (!) 
supporters of the New Deal Administration” be- 
cause of its ‘‘stark realism.’ He admits, however, 
that, ‘at the same time, it may be quoted in the 
hinterland as proof of the amorality of the New 
Dealers.” In fact, it is to be hoped the people 
in many parts of the country may go beyond that 
by declaring their opposition to the severance of 


Warder’s Review 


Factors Molding the Future 


ART of the article on ‘“The Year of Co-Ordi- 
nation,” published in the issue of The Stat- 
ist for January 2nd, discusses the political and 
economic implications of a development, the full 
significance of which will break on the man in 
the street in the not too distant future. 
With evident satisfaction the reader is remind- 
ed that The Statist “was one of the first journals 
to point out how drastically the American concep- 


tion of the scope of the Lease-Lend was affecting 


British export industries.” But “an even more 
menacing development,” the editorial continues, 
“has marked the past year or so.” 

Having thus led the reader up to “the biggest 
‘nigger in the wood-pile,”’ the London journal 
reveals its anxiety over the possibility that Great 
Britain may be pushed into the background by 
reason of the fact that our country, “rightly from 
the viewpoint of high strategy,” has come into 
occupation, if not possession, of many of the es- 
sential air and naval bases. And this when the 
twentieth century has already shown itself ‘‘to be 
the century of air transportation.” In addition 
there is the complaint, “it cannot be said that 
Britain at the opening of 1943 is as favorably 
placed for competition for world aerial traffic as 
her friendly rival over the Atlantic.” This state- 
ment is driven home by quotations from a debate 
in Parliament, setting forth the advantages we 
are said to enjoy in this field: ‘In the Pacific the 
Americans have a complete monopoly. As far as 
can be seen, there is no prospect of a British air 
line ever operating in the Pacific. In the North 
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politics from the foundation on which the Con- 
stitution and laws of the Nation alone can rest 
securely. But this the reviewer does not fear; he 
considers it possible that merely “some” may 
question the author’s ‘low estimate of the weight 
of moral forces in public affairs.” A significant 
admission. Because what Kemler attempts 1s 
nothing more or less than the introduction of one 
of Machiavelli’s fundamental ideas into the politi- 
cal life of our country. But this divorce of politics 
from morality Catholics can not tolerate; it is a 
fundamental error with which no compromise is 


permissible. 
F. P. K. 


Atlantic . . . for every British-owned liner cross- 
ing it, there are at least two American. Of our 
machines operating, every one is of American 
manufacture.” 


This The Statist considers “a serious state of 
affairs, not only for the (British) civil aircraft and 
transportation industries, but for the whole na- 
tion.” In consequence the reasons, which prompt- 
ed the warning, are in conclusion unhesitatingly 
set forth in a sentence gravid with meaning: 
“Who commands the world’s transport trade, 


commands much else, including the world’s con- 
fidence.’’!) 


Bishop Nicholas Oresme 


12 has been pointed out to us by our scholarly 

collaborator, Fr. John M. Lenhart, O.F.M.Capy 
that Bishop Nicholas Oresme, to whose treatise 
on money we called attention some time ago, also 
discussed economic problems in his translation 
into French of Aristotle’s “Books on Politics and 
Economics,” which were accompanied by commen- 
taries. “As early as the year 1480,” Fr. John 
writes us, “these French translations were printed 
in Paris. In 1906, E. Bridrey- published at Paris 
a dissertation on Oresme’s theory of money, (La 
théorie de la monnaie au XIVe siécle: Nicolas 
Oresme).” Moreover, the treatise on money re- 
ferred to by us,”) written in 1373, enjoyed a print- 
ed edition, produced at Bruges, in Belgium, about 
the year 1477. It consists of 88 pages of 23 lines 
each, and a copy is to be found in the National 
Library, Paris. 


Although rarely mentioned today, Bishop Ores- 


1) Loe. cit., Jan. 2, 1943, p. 5. 
2) SJR. Vol. 35, No. 2, May, 1942, p. 45. 
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me was one of the most learned men of the Mid- 
dle Ages. His works on physics and astronomy 
ate accorded recognition even by modern scholars, 
who consider him a precursor of Copernicus and 
Descartes. 

The late Dr. James J. Walsh during the last 
decade of his life was engaged in gathering ma- 
terial for an encyclopedia of Catholic scientists, 
etc. How far his manuscript was advanced at the 
time of his death, we do not know. But the need 
of a work of this kind is evident from the fact 
that we know so little of those great Catholic 
scholars, such as Bishop Oresme, who helped to 
make possible the progress of which men today 
are so inordinately proud. 


Beveridge Plan Provides No Cure 


ANG the very inception of social insurance by 

Bismarck fifty to sixty years ago some men 
thought the various kinds of workmen’s com- 
pensation little more than plasters for certain 
evils inseparable from a system which did not 
provide for a just distribution of the profits of 
industry. In other words, governments acknowl- 
edged, as it were, “We know that, do what we 
may, under the present economic dispensation, in- 
security and want, particularly in case of accident, 
sickness, unemployment and old age, are and will 
remain the lot of the workers. No matter to what 
dizzy heights ‘national wealth’ may rise, the in- 
dividual worker's share of property will be in- 
significant in most cases.” 

Socialists also frowned on schemes of this 
kind, because they threatened to stifle discontent. 
Both in Great Britain and our country Labor has, 
on the other hand, welcomed social insurance and, 
therefore, the ‘Social Insurance and Allied Ser- 
vices Report,” by Sir William Beveridge. Etat- 
ists of all kinds agree with them, because they 
hope that the cause they represent will be pro- 
moted by the adoption of the Plan in the country 
of its origin. Sir William Beveridge declares, in 
an attempt to show the necessity of going far be- 
yond the present social security system of Great 
Britain, that ‘‘a revolutionary moment. in the 
world’s history is a time for revolutions, not for 
patching.” Music in the ears of men who, how- 
ever they may differ in some matters, are as one 
in the belief that the State alone will be able to 
unite men and to organize society for the com- 
mon purpose of promoting the welfare of all in 
accordance with socialistic doctrines. 

There is, therefore, nothing astonishing in the 


ey) 


second of three guiding principles laid down in 
the Report, namely, “that an organization of so- 
cial insurance should be treated as one part only 
of a comprehensive policy of social progress.” Be- 
cause, as the statement continues: “Social insur- 
ance fully developed may provide income security; 
it is an attack upon Want. But Want is one only 
of five giants on the road of reconstruction and 
in some ways the easiest to attack. The others are 
Disease, Ignorance, Squalor, and Idleness.” 

No one will deny that these are hateful things; 
they were permitted to attain the stature of mass- 
apparitions in the nineteenth century, due to a 
false philosophy of a political, social and eco- 
nomic nature. What is doubtful is that the State 
may hope to abolish these “five giants” by what 
the Report calls “the Plan for Social Security.” 
There are many other factors, besides economic 
insecurity, responsible for the existence of such 
evils as those mentioned. 

Abolition of Want requires, says the Report, 
“improvement of State Insurance . . . adjustment 
of incomes, in periods of earnings as well as in 
interruption of earnings, etc., etc.” Again we 
meet with the essential weakness of all social se- 
curity plans, that the existing system, responsible 
for unsecurity of employment, insufficiency of in- 
come, and ultimately want, is permitted to remain 
unreformed and is taxed merely to the extent 
needed for the prevention and suppression of 
want. Only the other day there was published an 
authoritative statement that contractors in our 
country had enjoyed greater profits in 1941 than 
in 1939, in spite of higher taxes. An evident in- 
congruity, which proves that we are still far re- 
moved from attacking at its roots an evil, which 
the Beveridge Plan could merely mitigate. 


Added Observations on Economic 


In ter-dependence 


Tae history of the banana resembles, in some 
respects, that of the sweet orange. Its home 
too is in the Eastern Hemisphere, from where, by 
gradual stages, it reached the New World. 
Found by the Portuguese in 1482 growing along 
the African West Coast, where the natives called 
it by the name we know this fruit by, the banana 
was carried from there to the Canary Islands. 
Proceeding in his relation of “The Banana Circles 
the Globe,” Mr. Paul G. Minneman, writing in 
Agriculture in the Americas, states: 


‘When the New World was discovered, this promis- 
ing new fruit soon continued its westward journey across 
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the Atlantic. Friar Tomas de Berlange, a Spanish priest, 
much impressed with its food value, took a few roots 
with him when he sailed to Santo Domingo as a mis- 
sionary in 1516 . . . When the conquest of the New 
World moved west to Mexico and Central America, the 
banana journeyed on to the mainland and then to the 
shores of the Pacific, thus practically completing its trip 
around the world.’’!) 

Mr. Minneman furthermore reports the fruit 
to have been so esteemed that “‘as soon as the lo- 
cation of a new mission was decided upon, one of 
the first tasks was to set out bananas and plan- 
tains to make sure there would be a supply of 
food.” From such beginnings has grown the ba- 
nana industry we know today. During the calen- 
dar year 1929, for instance, our country imported 
65,134,000 bunches, with a value of $36,048,000, 
an all-time high. Probably due to the effects of 
the war, the number of bunches fell from 66,587,- 
000 in 1937 to 52,336,000 bunches in 1940. The 
latter were priced at $29,085,000, sufficient indi- 
cation of the economic importance of the banana 
for the countries bordering on the Caribbean Sea. 

Consumers of bananas in our country know 
from experience that importation of this particu- 
lar product of the tropics has been curtailed by the 
war, because of insufficient shipping space. But 
there is another side to this story, to which the 
writer of the article, quoted by us, briefly refers in 
the following statement: ‘‘More important is the 
problem that exists in the American republics that 
are faced with an unshippable surplus of their 
basic export crop. The situation has created one 
of the wartime economic headaches of the 
Americas.’’”) 


In addition to this “banana headache,” a num- 
ber of South American States suffer from financial 
losses imposed upon them by a lack of markets 
for coffee. This situation is reflected in the short- 


age of coffee which is making itself felt to con- 
sumers. 


A farmer needs to be able, single-handed, not 
only to plough and hoe, to reap and sow, but to 
be an agricultural chemist, a veterinary biologist, 
and accountant dealing with complicated costings, 
a statistician, a man of business skilled in buying 
materials and selling products, an up-to-date read- 
er of scientific investigators, and an expert in half 
a dozen other capacities. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Ee Locwel. sd uly,e1042, p, 1282 
2) Ibid., p. 126. 
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Contemporary Opinion | 


HE economic report issued by Sir William 

Beveridge . . . may help in some sort to pro- 
vide an answer to the question whether, as George 
Bernard Shaw puts it, “the human animal, as he 
exists at present, is capable of solving the social 
problems raised by his own aggregation or, as 
he calls it, his civilization.” 

You've certainly got to hand it to G. B.... 
that touch about aggregation and civilization is a 
gem. And, when you reflect on the way things 
have been going, who'd say that aggregation, in 
its exclusive sense, isn’t the more correct term? 

The trouble has been in the large number of 
people who, while living in this aggregation that 
we call society, primarily regard civilization as an 
institution by which they are protected but which 
they are individually entitled to exploit for their 
own personal profit or self-indulgence as far as 
their capacities and opportunities enable them to 
do so. 

This is the brain malady or, to give it its true 
description, the soul-sickness which has over- 
whelmed and is now afflicting all humanity. 


THE SIFTER 
Zealandia") 


We have learned how to use science and tech- 
nology to destroy our enemies, but have we yet 
found a way to use them for the preservation of 
peace and the betterment of human relations? 
Are business and industry, management and labor, 
willing to unite in thought and effort for the cre- 
ation of an economy that will make for saner, 
happier and more fruitful living? The miracles 
of science and technology may save our skins but, 
by themselves, they will not save our souls. Only 
the practice of the simple virtues of the good life 
will do that. Without justice and mercy, patience 
and tolerance, honesty and decency we cannot 
live at peace with ourselves or with our neighbors, 
no matter how abundant our production of mate- 
rial necessities and comforts. National unity must 
rest on national decency (!) and international 
peace on human justice. We cannot get these 
from an assembly line. They must come out of 


the hearts of men.?) 
JOHN PASCHALL 


Editor, Atlanta Journal 


1) Catholic weekly of Auckland, N. Z. 
2) Rather on the firm foundation of Christian mor- 
als; and to justice as applied to international affairs, 


must be added charity: “All you brethren” : 
XXIII, 8). M you are brethren” (Matt 
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When I behold today the great revival in the 
Mohammedan world—the rise of new or rather 
old Kingdoms in Egypt and Asia Minor; the flight 
of the French from Syria; the renaissance of Tur- 
key; and the new ferment in Iran and Afghani- 
stan; when I see seventy million Mohammedans 
in India itching for the first breach in English rule 
to fall upon India; and when in North Africa, 
once a province of Christendom, I look at Italians, 
Germans, French and English slaughtering each 
other, and over the narrow waters of the Middle 
Sea a confused massacre of Russians, Italians, 
Germans, English, Greeks, Poles, Czechs, Dutch, 
Belgians, French; when I see thousands of tons 
of bombs hurled from the air on English and 
European cities; women and children killed or 
mutilated in hundreds of thousands and scarce a 
voice, save that of the Papacy, raised in protest; 
and when I think that it was but yesterday, as 
history is counted, that Islam ruled Greece and 
the Balkans, and that it is but a few hundred 
years back since the Muezzin called the faithful 
to worship from the spires of Budapest, and that 
Mustafa’s horsemen were riding in the outer 
streets of Vienna—when you think of all that, 
is one far wrong in saying that this is no ordi- 
nary war? It is the suicide of a civilization, of 
Christendom. And perhaps the return of Islam. 


JAMEs DEVANE’) 
The Irish Rosary 


Social action is one of the functions or roles 
of Catholic Action, but not all Catholic Action is 
strictly speaking, social action, at least in an or- 
ganized or institutional form. The term Catholic 
Action is usually applied to activities which bring 
the personal religious ideal of the Christian to 
bear directly upon the lives of his fellow men, 
largely through personal example to those with 
whom he daily associates. Social Action is one of 
Catholic Action’s roles or aspects. On the other 
hand, certain forms of social action are concerned 
with purely temporal needs, and do not fall strict- 


ly into the religious field. <Le 


Never has the Roman magisterium deserved 
better of the Church than in these years. What- 
ever wrecking experiences lie ahead, we have been 
all forewarned, and, had we wished, well fore- 


armed. Pup HuGHEs 


1) The Foundations of Irish Society. Loe. cit., Dub- 
lin, Nov.-Dec., 1942, p. 594. 
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Fragments 


12 would be difficult to show cause for disagree- 

ment with the Canadian Co-o perator’s ‘opini- 
on: “The co-operative movement has proved that 
the individual can do for himself more than the 
State can do for him.” 


Speaking from the pulpit of the Cathedral of 
St. Louis in August of last year Most Rev. Edwin 
V. O'Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, declared: “In 
the midst of the greatest demonstration ever giv- 
en in the world of the evil effects of Original Sin, 
statesmen still talk as if a lasting peace could be 
established among nations without trying to es- 
tablish peace between man and God.” 


Replying to remarks, directed by a critic at his 
brochure, “The British Way in Warfare,” the 
well known military writer, Captain H. B. Lid- 
dell Hart, states: “Deep as our antagonism is 
toward Nazi Germany, it is not so hot as that of 
our ancestors towards Catholic Spain three centu- 
ries ago. 


It is said of the founder of the Nobel Prize: 
“Nitroglycerine, the foundation of his fortune, 
was actually the discovery of an Italian professor, 
Ascanio Sobrero, who, to quote Miss Pauli (who 
wrote on Nobel), was ‘too kindly a soul for de- 
veloping explosives’ and so turned to other 
studies when he realized the potentialities of the 
deadly liquid he had produced in his laboratory.” 


From a press-release of the Crown Heights 
School of Catholic Workmen, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y.: “Industry seeks to solve its problems by legal 
and evasive strategy. Management has its own de- 
vices and the Unions theirs. But little progress 
toward a sound order is being made on either 
sides 


A communication addressed to the Nation by 
Eduard Heimann contains this opinion: “Democ- 
racy used to know that it could exist only on a 
foundation of democratic virtues. Today we do 
not teach virtue, because we pretend to believe 
that it is a by-product of knowledge.” 


“Millions of families,’ asserts a labor press 
agency, “who have not yet hit the war jackpot will 
need help in buying their share of rationed foods 
at present high prices if they are to eat.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


bite ory ee Procedure —_= =>, Action 


Five Fundamental Points For The 
Order And Pacification of 
Human Society 


Se es after the publication of Rerum no- 
varum a distinguished French economist, Ana- 
tole Leroy-Beaulieu, spoke of the attempt of the 
State to relegate the activities of the Church to 
the confines of the building, dedicated to divine 
worship and certain other functions. It was an 
error, he admits, ‘to believe that by imposing 
upon her these restrictions, the Church could be 
held to her ‘real mission.’ “It was not difficult,” 
Leroy-Beaulieu continues, “to separate the mun- 
dane from the spiritual. But the fact is, it is im- 
possible to make of them two isolation-cells.” 
Thus the noted Liberal. 

The meaning of this statement will be evident 
to the reader of the message given to the world 
by Pope Pius XII this past Christmas. Each and 
every part of the document reveals what is ex- 
plicitly stated in the paragraph on “The World 
of Labor’: “Always moved by religious motives, 
the Church has condemned the various forms of 
Marxian Socialism, and she condemns them to- 
day, because it is her permanent right and duty 
to safeguard men from current thoughts and in- 
fluences that jeopardize their eternal salvation.” 

The broad scope of the Church’s interest and 
teaching reveals itself in the discussion of the 
“Five Fundamental Points for the Order and Paci- 
fication of Human Society.” It is from the Pope’s 
preamble to his presentation of these points we 
quote the following noteworthy sentences: | 

“Anyone who considers in the light of rea- 
son and of faith the foundations and the aims of 
social life, cannot but be convinced of the pow- 
erful contribution to order and pacification ‘which 
could be made by efforts directed towards great 
ideals and the resolve to face difficulties. Such 
efforts could restore the world which is torn with- 
in itself, after breaking down the intellectual and 
juridical barriers, created by prejudice, errors, in- 
difference, and by a long process of secularization 
of thought, feeling, action, which succeeded in 
detaching and withdrawing the earthly city from 
the light and force of the City of God. 

“Today, as never before, the hour has come for 
reparation, for rousing the conscience of the 
world from the heavy torpor into which the drugs 


of false ideas, widely diffused, have sunk it. This 
is all the more so because in this hour of material 
and moral disintegration the appreciation of the 
emptiness and inconsistency of every purely hu- 
man order is beginning to disillusion even those 
who, in days of apparent happiness, were not 
conscious of the need of contact with the eternal 
in themselves or in society, and did not look upon 
its absence as an essential defect in their constitu- 
tions. What was clear to the Christian, who in his 
deeply founded faith was pained by the ignorance 
of others, is now presented to us in dazzling clear- 
ness by the din of appalling catastrophe which 
the present upheaval brings to man and which 
portrays all the terrifying lineaments of a general 
judgment even for the tepid, the indifferent, the 
frivolous. It is indeed an old truth which comes 
out in ever new forms and thunders through the 
ages and through the nations from the mouth of 
the Prophet: ‘All that forsake thee shall be con- 
founded; they who depart from thee, shall be 
written in the earth: because they have forsaken 
the Lord, the Vein of Living Waters.’ 

“The call of the moment is not lamentation but 
action; not lamentation over what has been, but 
reconstruction of what is to arise and must arise 
for the good of society. It is for the best and 
most distinguished members of the Christian fami- 
ly, filled with the enthusiasm of Crusaders, to 
unite in a spirit of truth, justice and love to the 
cause. God wills it! Ready to serve, to sacrifice 
themselves, like the Crusaders of old... . 

“With this lofty purpose before Us, We turn 
from the crib of the Prince of Peace, confident 
that His grace is diffused in all hearts, to you, 
beloved children, who recognize and adore Him, 
Christ your Savior; We turn to all those who are 
united with Us, at least by the bond of faith in 
God. We turn, finally, to all those who would 
be free of doubt and error, and who desire light 
and guidance; and We exhort you with suppliant, 
paternal insistence not only to realize fully the 
dreadful gravity of this hour, but also to meditate 
upon the vistas of good and supernatural benefits 
which we draw from God, and to unite and col- 
laborate towards the renewal of society in spirit 
and truth. 

“The essential aim of this necessary and holy 
crusade is that the Star of Peace, the Star of Beth- 
lehem, may shine out again over the whole of 
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mankind in all its brilliant splendor and reassur- 
ing consolation, as a pledge and augury of a 
future better, more fruitful and happier.” 

Finally the Pope remarks: “It is true that the 
toad from night to full day will be long; of de- 
cisive importance are the first steps on the way, 
marked by five milestones on which are engraved 
the following maxims.” His Holiness discusses 


Rural Problems 


Msgr. Melancon’s Advice to Young 
Farmers 


ETERMINATION to remain on the farm 
and to cultivate the soil depends on a number 
of factors, some of them more, others less, im- 
portant. When on a certain occasion in the fall 
of last year, Most Rev. George Melancon, Bishop 
‘of Chicoutimi, in the Province of Quebec, ad- 
dressed a large gathering of French-Canadian 
farmers, he did not restrict himself to the advice: 
“Stay on your land, do not sell it to strangers. 
If it is worth so much to them, it is certainly worth 
as much to you.”” There was added to this injunc- 
tion such fundamental counsel by the wise Bishop 
as this: 

“And you, young men, marry girls from the 
home village, girls you have known long and 
whose virtues are vouched for by the quality of 
their parents and the family education they re- 


The Youth Movement 


Should Youth Societies Go On? 


BAND this is by no means an idle question. 
Youth organizations are today almost com- 
pletely “depopulated.” Many have already dis- 
continued their meetings, because virtually the en- 
tire membership is in service and only two or three 
members attend sessions. 

Under such circumstances, not overdrawn but 
typical of existing conditions, what is to be done? 
Should Catholic young men’s organizations dis- 
continue their activities and disband, hoping to 
reorganize after the wat? Or should they “hang 
on,” in an attempt to carry through until the wat's 
close? 

While the answer does not come readily in 
either case, reason dictates that it is better to keep 
alive an existing society, if only because such a 
group can be revitalized more easily than a new 
organization can be established. Equally impor- 


aus) 


them under these titles: Dignity and Rights of the 
Human Person; Defense of Social Unity, and Es- 
pecially of the Family in Principle; Dignity and 
Prerogative of Labor; The Rehabilitation of the 
Juridic Order, and The Conception of the State 
According to the Christian Spirit. These subjects, 
because of their evident importance, should be 
discussed at length. 


ceived. Maintain the beauty, the fineness, the 
purity of your families. Remain faithful to the 
tradition of our families with numerous children, 
it is a guarantee of stability for the nation.” 


Much of our marital unhappiness is due to the 
neglect of the salutary precaution stressed by the 
Canadian Bishop. The term “mixed marriage” 
should apply not merely to cases marked by dis- 
parity of religion. 

One of the wise men of Greece, Pittaklos, was 
accosted one day by a young man, thus runs the 
story, who inquired of him which of two pros- 
pective brides he should marry, the one who was 
richer or the one more aristocratic. Instead of 
giving his inquirer a direct answer, the philoso- 
pher took him to where a crowd of boys happened 
to be playing nearby, shouting at each other: 
“Take your equal!’ A counsel expressed in vari- 
ous ways in many languages. 


tant, the handful who are left at home can 
continue to do much good if only they are will- 
ing to make a few sacrifices. They can, for in- 
stance, correspond with those who are in service, 
telling them of the society’s activities, however 
limited, giving them one more hope, one more 
reason to come home after conquering the enemy. 
The young men at the front are experiencing 
change; what they will want upon their return 1s 
something solid and substantial and enduring, and 
a youth organization kept alive can furnish a 
stable interest for the soldier or sailor upon his 
return. 

There is another aspect that is of still greater 
importance. No one knows with certainty how 
long the war will last. But if a youth organiza- 
tion is permitted to disband, what will become of 
the members too young for military service? Will 
they be lost to constructive Catholic Action merely 
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because at the time they reach the age for mem- 
bership in a youth society, say 16 or 17, the so- 
ciety has ceased functioning? And what 1s true 
of this group is also true of still younger boys, 
of 15 and 14 years, whose interest in the “junior 
sodality or club will be lessened if the “senior 
organization, membership in which is their goal, 
is dissolved. These youths can do much toward 
bringing happiness to their older brothers in the 
service in many different ways. we 
And finally, those at home can, in conjunction 
with their spiritual directors, map out programs 


Social Charity 


Prisoners’ Aid 


O other charity presents to those devoting 

themselves to the work before them quite so 
many difficulties as does that concerning dis- 
charged prisoners. Lack of sympathy for those 
committed to jails and penitentiaries is quite gen- 
eral; the not always unwarranted precaution to 
keep an ex-convict at arm’s-length is another rea- 
son why this work finds so few friends. 

Not long ago the Released Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, of Bombay, founded 25 years ago, 
held its annual meeting, at which the Arch- 
bishop of that See was one of the speakers. His 
Excellency told how when a bishop admits a can- 
didate to the ranks of the clergy, he reads a warn- 
ing against becoming a cleric merely in order to 
escape from a secular judge. ““The reference is 
to the time, long ago, when lay judges had just 
become literate but had not yet been educated. 
The sentences passed by them were so savage that 
good men and bad men sought to escape from 
their barbarity, and, by claiming the ‘benefit of 
clergy, came under the merciful jurisdiction of the 
bishops who, hundreds. of years ago, anticipated 
the resolution of this evening. 

“Why did the bishops (to quote our resolution) 
‘consider the claims of released prisoners in a more 
humane and sympathetic spirit’ than the judges? 
For many reasons, but chiefly because millions of 
men and women in all ages have gone spontane- 
ously to priests to pour out their whole sad story 
of misdeeds, but how many will confess to a 
judge, even when pressingly invited? 

“ “Tout savoir,’ say the French, ‘c’est tout par- 
doner. “To know all is to forgive all’ In the 
measure in which the whole story of an evil deed 
is unfolded before you—the predisposing causes, 
social environment, the part of ignorance and 
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to meet changing conditions, to be able to offer to 
their returning friends a concrete plan of action 
which will appeal to them. Failure to do this 
contributed greatly to the collapse of the Gonzaga 
Union following the first World War. 

The second vice-president of the CV, Fr. Ed- 
ward A. Bruemmer, in his March activities letter 
sums up the problem in words that should be 
adopted as the war-time motto of youth groups: 
“Train them before they leave! This training 
must begin with the boy and continue with the 


” 


man. 


panic, the urge of the passions—just in the same 
measure do you come to feel that, but for the 
grace of God, the criminal is yourself. And it is 
easy to pass a light sentence on oneself. 

“You are asked to pass a resolution ‘earnestly 
appealing to the public to consider the claims of 
released prisoners in a more humane and sympa- 
thetic spirit.’ I hope you will pass it, but, let us 
be frank, what difference would it make if you 
said ‘No’? So I suggest besides another resolution 
which cannot be ruled out of order because it need 
be known to nobody except to God and perhaps 
the treasurer. Prove the earnestness of your ap- 
peal to the public by giving it a Jead. Facts speak 
louder than words, gifts louder still and sacrifices 
waken the (spiritually) dead. 

“If you cannot fully sympathize with the re- 
leased prisoner because you do not know his case, 
help this ‘Released Prisoners’ Aid Society’ which 
by its trained workers, studies his case, gives him 
sympathy and the chance to make good. If you 
cannot set a prisoner on his feet by giving him a 
a job, help this Society to do it. 

“Knowing the importance of the work, I was 
horrified to learn that grants and income are go- 
ing down; yet all the while, the need becomes 
greater and greater. Let the resolution of each of 
us be to give the Prisoners’ Aid Society the Jubi- 
lee present of becoming a member, of trying to 
enroll other members. So shall this noble and 
delicate work of charity bring God’s blessing on 
our city, inspiring others also to follow its ex- 
ample.” 

These words should induce the Catholics of our 
country to consider whether their efforts in this 
particular field of brotherly love approximate even 
slightly the problem so great as that the largest 
prison population in the world presents. 
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Post-War Reconstruction 


Fish Culture, a Post-War Problem 


(e ONDENSATION of information into news 

items frequently leads to results of more than 
doubtful value for newspaper -readers. While 
city dwellers may not have been astonished by 
the advice recently handed out to farmers by some 
of our “big dailies,” that tillers of the soil should 
stock the ponds on their land with fish, those pti- 
marily concerned probably did more than mere- 
ly shrug their shoulders: they had something to 
say about the “bureaucrats” in Washington, al- 
though the original opinion may have considered 
all aspects of the case, including the difficulties 
fish-culture presents to anyone not properly pre- 
pared to conduct a department of “agriculture” to 
which we, in our country, have devoted but scant 
attention. 

However desirable the cultivation of fish on 
farms may be, this is not the time to make a be- 
ginning. Inexperience and shortage of labor ad- 
vise against putting money and effort into an en- 
deavor as novel as is fish-culture to the American 
farmer. After the war let agricultural agencies 
promote the introduction of a form of subsidiary 
agriculture of particular interest to Catholics. 

In the Middle Ages fish ponds were introduced 
into northern Europe by the Monks. Here and 
there their remains were to be found in Germany 
not so long ago. In the environs of the once fa- 
mous Cistercian Abbey Maulbronn, Wiirttemberg, 


Co-operation 


Co-operative Marketing, Blessing for 
the Farmer 


CO overwhelming is the influence our capital- 

istic civilization exerts on the minds of men 
that it seems impossible at times to make city 
dwellers understand such simple fundamental 
facts regarding agriculture and the farmer as those 
referred to by Sir T. R. Nagaraja Rao, in an ad- 
dress delivered at the Central Co-operative Insti- 
tute, Madras. 

He said, on that occasion: “Farmers draw no 
wage; they only receive a producet’s price for all 
their efforts. The profits of the farmers vary very 
much from year to year and from place to place 
and from man to man. A writer observes, ‘He 
works for a return which is precarious as much 
from the vagaries of the elements as those of the 
markets. Though land-rich, he is money-poor. 


there were visible “wholely or half-dried-up over- 
grown basins, which at one time served to take 
care of fishes,” E. Paulus stated in 1890. In fact 
“a complete system of terraces with ponds 
stretched from near the Monastery down the val- 
ley of the Salzach, all in all nine basins of from 
two to fifty-two morgen”') (a morgen is about 
two acres). 

In our country James G. Needham attempted to 
draw the attention of farmers to fish-culture as 
long as thirty years ago, and he probably had fore- 
runners. He was quoted by H. L. Bailey, in the 
Cornell Countryman (April issue, 1911) as say- 
ing: “We shall come to the time when the farm- 
er must use his streams and ponds for the rear- 
ing of fish. The farmer ought to raise his fish 
just as much as he raises his pork.” Shortly after 
publication of the article, from which this state- 
ment is quoted, Dr. Needham presented the sub- 
ject to the readers of the Farmers Magazine. The 
discussion of what is in fact a conservation prob- 
lem, closes with the statement: “Here is the most 
neglected of our great undeveloped natural te- 
sources. The waters of the earth, which furnished 
to primitive man his most dependable supply of 
animal food, might again take their proper share 
in the feeding of the people, if more attention 
were paid to water gardening. The wet waste 
places on millions of farms might be transformed 
into areas of the most productive sort.’”) 


With the farmer price is determined by the sup- 
ply, with the manufacturer supply is determined 
by the price. Whereas an industrial producet 
can close down a factory and suspend the labor 
of thousands, the peasant proprietor has no choice 
between production and suicide.’ ” 

Having added that because farm products are 
produced in small quantities and consumed in 
small quantities by individuals and that, because 
neither the producer nor the consumer can afford 
to hold the stock, middlemen come in between 
the two, serve as a link, and assume certain risks, 
the speaker continued: 

“George Russell in his book, “The National 
Being, observes with great truth, “The dealers 


1) Quoted by Wimmer, in Geschichte d. deutschen 
Bodens. Halle, 1905, p. 464. 

2) Both articles reprinted (the last abbreviated) in: 
Bailey, L. H. York State Rural Problems. le Albany, 
1913, pp. 77-88. 
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or traders are independent of economic control 
from the producers or the consumers. Their per- 
sonal interests are always leading them to fleece 
both the producer and the consumer. They have 
too much power over the farmer and are too ex- 
pensive a luxury for the consumer. The agricul- 
tural middleman is a powerful person.’ ” 

What farmers should do, forms the burden of 
the address: organize “Sales Societies.” But like 
all co-operators with a sense of responsibility, Sir 
Nagaraja Rao warned his audience, quoting the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Ceylon: 

“Co-operative marketing can never progress 
until its partisans have both more knowledge and 
experience of co-operative association and of busi- 
ness methods than is now the case, nor until the 
members are above seduction by the offer of some 
immediate but impermanent gain, and have learn- 
ed to recognize objectives for whose sake they 
are willing to look beyond the end of their own 
DOSES ae. 

Particularly the speaker’s closing words should 
be borne in mind by those in our country who 
would wish to see productive and distributive co- 
operative enterprises promoted in the interest of 
small owners, tenant farmers and sharecropperts: 
“Dr. Tagore (the distinguished Indian thinker 
and mystic who passed away last year) in review- 
ing that excellent work ‘National Being’ wrote, 
‘If anyone of our countrymen will remove the 
poverty of only one of our Indian villages, he 
would have conferred an inestimable blessing on 


Credit Unions 


Two Fundamentals of the Credit Union 


AGN ideal that should at all times be held up 

to officers and members of parish credit 
unions is referred to by Fr. J. Schrijvers, C.Ss.R., 
in his “Handbook of Practical Economics,’ as 
“one of the chief characteristics of the Raiffeisen 
Banks,” thus: 

“The exclusion of a usurious spirit, which prevents 
risky loans, speculations, etc.” 

The danger that managers of credit unions may 
be enticed by the promise of big returns to trans- 
gress the rules of Christian conduct is with us all 
the greater, because in our country the knowledge 
of what constitutes usury is so restricted. Appatr- 
ently few Catholics realize that it is immoral to 
accept more than one gives in return, no matter 
what may be the nature of the transaction or the 
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millions of our countrymen.’ That work awaits 
you. It is commonly said that there are not 
enough thrones for all. But, if you do your work 
in the spirit of a true co-operator, you will be en- 
throned in the hearts of your countrymen.” 


Aiding Fishermen 


CO-OPERATIVE, organized among the 
fishermen of Guayama, Puerto Rico, some- 
time last year, is doing well, the Redemptorist 
Father, who fostered the undertaking, informs us. 
A farm of 158 acres has been purchased with a 
two-fold purpose in mind. Each member of the 
co-operative is given one acre to be used by him as 
a truck garden and houses are being erected to 
meet the demands of the co-operators. Along the 
waterfront a packing shed for fish was built in 
January; likewise a dock and large water tanks. 
An initial goat herd of 276 head has in the mean- 
while increased to 421. In addition, the co-opera- 
tive owns five sail boats, one small launch and 
quite a bit of fishing gear. 

Considering the economic conditions existing in 
Puerto Rico, and many other islands of the Antilles, it 
is to be hoped that this. undertaking may flourish and 
lead to the organization of similar co-operative endeav- 
ors elsewhere.—Jamaica has had a fishermen’s co-opera- 
tive for a number of years; according to the report sub- 
mitted to the Co-operative Congress, conducted at King- 
ston early in the fall of last year, it has established a 


remarkable record and is considered one of the fore- 
most co-operatives on that island. 


deal in which two or more individuals undertake 
the exchange of property, goods, or services. 
Commutative justice demands a strict observance 
of equivalency in all dealings of an economic na- 
ture, engaged in by whomsoever. 

Usury, one of the most reprehensible of crimes, 
is so generally accepted with us as “good busi- 
ness’ that a return to Christian principles and 
practices in this respect would constitute a revo- 
lution, however peacefully accomplished, hardly 
less far-reaching in its effects than the abolition 
of slavery in the nineteenth century. Had usury 
not obtained the sanction of Liberalism, none of 
the great fortunes accumulated in the course of 
the past hundred years would have been possible. 
In addition, usury served also the purposes of nu- 
merous small fry. 

But let us return to the chapter on “Credit,” of 
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Fr. Schrijvers’ book. ‘The general success ob- 
tained by the Raiffeisen institutions,’ he writes, 
“is due, in great part, to the Christian spirit that 
animates them, and the charity that forms one of 
their foundations [italics ours}. Hence the priest 
naturally finds an appointed position in them:— 
not of course, as responsible president or cashier, 
but as president of the ‘Council of Superintend- 
ence. In this way, he avoids the inconveniences 
that might result from a too direct or official inter- 
ference, and at the same time keeps the bank 
faithful to the objects of its existence’ (pp. 194- 
195). 

There is nothing we would wish to add to this 
except the suggestion that the use of the term 
“inconvenience” in the foregoing sentence is, we 
believe, due to faulty translation from the French. 
The equivalent of embarrassment is probably the 
word used in the original not available to us. 


Farmers, it is said, shy away from participation 
in credit unions chiefly because rural unions are too 
small to handle their credit needs and because the 
“rule” about repaying part of the principal each 
month works a hardship on the borrowing farmer. 

The fallacy of both arguments is well brought 
out in the report of the rural credit union of St. 
Mary’s Parish, Assumption (Caraghar), Ohio, 
oldest parish credit union in the State. Loans 
amounting to $131,842.17 have been granted in 
the seven years of the union’s existence. The 


A List of Social, Economic, etc. Terms 


OxicarcHy: A form of government in which 
power is restricted to a few people. Generally the 
full consent of the governed to the oligarchy has 
not been given. 

Orper: From a social standpoint a rank, grade 
or class of a community or society, as an order of 
dairymen, an order of engravers, etc. See also 
Estate. 

PATERNALISM: Excessive regulation of, or in- 
terference in, private affairs, even the smallest, 
by a government. Such regulation or interference, 
however, is not necessarily harsh, but is benevo- 
lent at least in intent. A paternalistic policy may 
exist under virtually any form of government. 

Puysiocracy (or PHYSIOCRATISM): The eco- 
nomic teachings and system holding that wealth 
consists in the fruits of the soil, that labor expend- 
ed in manufacture and distribution is sterile, and 
- that a State should raise its revenue by means of a 
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membership has increased from 152 in 1936 to 
400 at the present time, while at the close of the 
year $35,047.94 were on loan to members. Of 
the assets of $53,304.04 Government bonds ac- 
counted for $6850. About 100 of the members 
are children who have savings of about $4000 in 
the organization. 

According to Fr. J. F. Frommherz, pastor and one of 
the union’s staunchest friends, the interest rate is based 
on conditions as they obtain in rural areas. Thus 6 per- 
cent is charged on a loan from $1 to $200, 5% percent on 
loans between $200 and $500, 5 percent on those from 
$500 to $1000, and 4% percent on loans between 
$1000 and $2500. This rate is possibly the lowest of 
any credit union in the country. 


Like other Catholic credit unions of its type, 
the St. Joseph’s Credit Union, San Antonio, is 
marking time awaiting the end of the war. At 
present there is not too great a demand for its 
services, but both officers and members believe this 
situation will change immediately upon the ces- 
sation of hostilities. 

At the annual meeting of the union, held Janu- 
ary 21st, it was announced that $6906.67 have 
been invested in U. S. and other securities. Only 
$3152.24 were loaned to 41 members in 1942; 
cash on hand amounts to $5327.29. 


The St. Joseph’s unit has share capital totaling $14,- 
272.94. The guaranty fund amounts to $876.56, the 
undivided earnings amount to $236.56. Mr. John P. 
Pfeiffer is president, Mr. Theodore P. Magott, Jr., treas- 
urer. 


direct tax on land. The most noted physiocrat 
was Francois Quesnay (1694-1774), one of the 
founders of the system, whose teachings were fol- 
lowed by French philosophers and economists of 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. One of 
the leading exponents of the system in our coun- 
try was Thomas Jefferson. 

PotiticAL ECoNoMy: Or economics (q. ».), 
the study of man in his relation to wealth; it seeks 
general rules for the production, distribution and 
consumption of commodities or services. In its 
earlier meaning political economy signifies the act 
of regulating the policy of a government intended 
to promote the wealth of the community and of 
itself. 

PoLYTHEISM: Belief in a plurality of gods. 
Generally these gods are regarded as superior to 
man and as having some share, however obscure, 
in the conduct or management of the world. Op- 
posed to monotheism (q. v.). 


SOCTAE 


Catholic Social Action 


A NEW venture in the apostolate to the col- 

ored people of Atchison, Kans., has been in- 
augurated by the St. Benedict's College confer- 
ence of the St. Vincent de Paul society, working 
with Fr. Hugh DeMar, O.S.B., assistant pastor of 
St. Benedict’s church, Atchison. 

The society's mission committee has undertaken a cen- 
sus of Atchison’s colored population to determine their 
religious affiliations and to open new fields for mission 
work. 


WUSES is called a popular co-operative school 
has been opened at St. Agathe des Monts, 
Quebec, by Fr. Leopold Godbout, graduate from 
the School of Social, Political and Economic Sci- 
ences in Laval University.. First lessons were 
taught by Eugene Buissieres, secretary of the Su- 
perior Co-operative Council. 

Students of the school will be selected by their parish- 


ioners who will pay the expenses of every student they 
send to that school. 


For the first time in the twenty years of its 
existence the Catholic Conference on In- 
dustrial Problems conducted a regional confer- 
ence in the “Old South.” The meeting was held 
at Atlanta on February 8th and 9th, sponsored 
by the Most Rev. Gerald P. O'Hara, Bishop of 
Savannah-Atlanta. The program was concerned 
largely with two subjects: the Papal Encyclicals 
and Industrial and Labor Problems Under War- 
time Conditions. 

Other titles on the program were: The Place of the 
South in the Future Reconstruction Program, discussed 
by Mr. Ralph McGill, editor, Atlanta Constitution: 
Economic Problems of the South, by Malcolm Bryan, 
Ist vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta; Ag- 
riculture and the Encyclical, by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.S.B., and The Bishops and Social Reconstruction, by 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan. The closing address, The 


Challenge of the Encyclicals, was delivered by Bishop 
O'Hara. 


Church Attendance 


[Dig eels: JOAD, University of London, 

says that churchgoing, scanty enough before 
the war, has dwindled since the war. This state- 
ment is apparently made on the authority of a 
number of un-named clergymen. Before the war 
it was estimated that 17 percent of the population 
were communicant members of either the Church 
of England, the Catholic Church or the Free 
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Churches. The bulk of the Anglican and Non- 
conformist congregations belong to the lower 
middle class. 

Five and twenty years ago, Anglican churches in 
slum districts were crowded. Now most of them are 
nearly empty. In the country the male workers rarely 
go to church, and few working women are regular in 
their attendances. 


Vocational Education 


jak PRELIMINARY study made by the Agricul- 
tural Education Service, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, indicates that there were in the United 
States 9,079 vocational agriculture departments 
employing 9,069 teachers of vocational agriculture 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942. 
Eighty-five percent of these departments are situ- 
ated in rural communities or in rural towns of 
less than 2,500 population. 


These departments are located in 2,610 or 85 pet- 
cent of the 3,070 counties in the United States. Of the 
430 counties that do not have at least one department 
of vocational agriculture a majority are wholly industrial 
or are located in barren or unsettled areas. This is a 
net increase of 434 departments over the previous fis- 
cal year. 


Conscientious Objectors 


Ne ene NG to a summary ‘made public a 

year after we entered World War II, the 
total number of conscientious objectors is 6277. 
Of this total 5194 are in civilian public service 
camps, organized and maintained for them, and 
1083 have been ordered to report there. Most of 
the objectors are scattered in 59 centers engaged 
in soil conservation, reclamation, and other work 
similar to the CCC projects. Some have volun- 
teered as attendants in understaffed mental hos- 
pitals, and as “guinea pigs’ in medical and nu- 
tritional research. The objectors represent 133 
religious bodies, though Quakers, Mennonites, 
and Brethren together constitute 65 percent. 

The Government provides only the camp buildings, 
most of them disused CCC camps, and some types of 
training. Selective service supplies basic equipment. 
The camps are administered by the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Mennonite Central Committee, 
and the Association of Catholic Conscientious Objec- 
tors. If the objector is unable to pay the cost of his. 
own maintenance, about $35 a month, support is pro- 
vided by his religious group. Paul Comly French, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Service Board for Religi- 
ous Objectors, states, ‘The Government has shown great 


sympathy and understanding in handling this difficult 
problem.” 
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Personalia 


(aes now stationed at Phoenix, Arizona, 
largely engaged in writing, Fr. Joseph 
Thompson, O.F.M., has been called to Los An- 
geles, Calif., to act as Catholic chaplain of the 
United States Probation and Parole System in the 
Los Angeles area. 
Fr. Joseph, a descendant of some of California’s old- 
est Spanish families, is well qualified for the task now 


assigned him. From 1939 to 1941 he served as chaplain 
of the L. A. County jail, establishing an excellent record. 


N° fewer than 75 out of the 83 years of his 

life have been spent in mines by Michael Cof- 
field. He went to work at the age of 8 years as 
a breaker boy at a colliery near Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
and is still working in the same colliery, although 
the management of the mine has changed and 
likewise his status. Mr. Coffield’s career is un- 
usual, not only because of the number of years 
spent in so hazardous an occupation, but also for 
almost uninterrupted service. In 75 years he has 
suffered but one accident and was absent from 
work only during the time of his recovery. 

While a slate picker in his boyhood days, Michaei 
Coffield worked ten hours a day for twenty-five cents 
a shift. Later he became a door tender and for a period 
of 13 years he drove mules, and thus his occupation 
changed until he was made driver boss, fire boss, etc., 


etc. Born in County Mayo, Ireland, Mr. Coffield came 
to America in 1861. 


Interim Legislative Committees 


BEE extent to which administration of public 

affairs at the State level has been profession- 
alized and subjected to expert scrutiny is indicated 
in the increasingly widespread establishment and 
operation of “between session” commissions ap- 
pointed by the various State legislatures. It used 
to be that weeks and sometimes months were 
taken up in legislative sessions in the compiling 
and digesting of factual information about mat- 
ters of pending legislation. This first of the three 
stages of legislative action, examination or study, 
debate, and voting, thus took up a disproportion- 
ate amount of time. 


It was suggested three or four years ago by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments . . . that this wasted time could 
be saved by referring much of the examination and 
study, at least the obtaining and compiling of informa- 
tion, to special committees which would meet and work 
between the regular legislative sessions. This practice 
has been widely applied and found very successful, the 
Council reports. 
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Lotteries 


AVAL thus far is the intention of a few 
“*" members of Congress, to inaugurate a Na- 
tional Lottery as a war revenue measure, is op- 


posed by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 


Its Biennial Meeting, conducted in Cleveland, adopt- 
ed a resolution urging upon the constituency the impor- 
tance of alertness and active opposition to such meas- 
ures as threatening the establishing of a form of gam- 
bling which is demoralizing to the community generally 
and to youth especially.” —(The last point is not tena- 
ble, according to our observations. A lottery lacks the 
excitement, which tempts young men to gamble.) 


Retirement Benefits 


[XTY-TWO percent of the nation’s public em- 

ployees are covered by retirement systems as- 
suring them an income in old age, a study by the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association showed 
recently. The percentage of Federal, State and 
local employees now assured old age security was 
swelled to this figure during recent years by adop- 
tion of provisions extending coverage on the State 
and local levels of government. 


The association’s study shows 35 States have set up 
retirement systems for school teachers, at least 16 operate 
systems for their employees, while 10 States allow local 
governmental participation in State retirement plans. 
About 75 percent of all cities of 10,000 or more operate 
retirement systems for employees, although only 17 per- 
cent of the cities cover all employees. Retirement plans 
for government employees provide benefits as high or 
higher than benefits assured private employees by the 
Federal social security act. While the retirement pay is 
larger for some public employees, the amounts paid by 
them usually are far greater than the one percent con- 
tributed by private employees and may run as high as 
five percent. 


"Social Diseases” 


CCORDING to information dated at Lon- 

don on December 8th, published in Canadian 
papers, venereal diseases, seldom mentioned here- 
tofore in conservative British circles, were dis- 
cussed on that day in the House of Lords where 
Lord Winston inquired about what the govern- 
ment is doing to combat their increase. Clinic 
figures, Lord Winston said, showed that syphilis 
has increased 50 percent among the civilian popu- 
lation in Britain since the war started. He added 
that if the military services were included the in- 
crease would be in the neighborhood of 70 pet- 
cent. 


“The matter is of great urgency,” he said, “because 
of the arrival in this country of large numbers of ser- 
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vice men and women from the United States, Canada 
and other allied nations. I understand there already 
have been complaints from American and Canadian ser- 
vice chiefs, particularly about London. I feel we have 
a duty to the United States and other countries.” 

The Casket, of Antigonish, N. S., published the ac- 
count on its editorial page, under the caption: “A Pain- 
ful but Unavoidable Subject.” The commentary de- 
clares: “The matter dealt with in the statement from 
London is of very great importance and one that must 
be anxiously considered and acted upon in the army ser- 
vices everywhere.” 


Women in War Work 


T has been estimated that about 3,500,000 of 

the 5,000,000 new war workers required in the 
coming months will be women. Non-essenttal 
industries and offices will have to yield a large 
percentage of these new recruits. 


Through an arrangement with the Chicago School 
Board by the U.S. Employment Service, women are re- 
ceiving pre-employment training in vocational courses in 
public schools. Each two months a survey is made to 
keep abreast of the employers’ current needs. The 
University of Chicago has now lengthened its training 
courses for supervisory work to ten weeks instead of two 
months. 


State Socialism 


Tee NCE of the past ten years have 
caused feats, some of which appear exagger- 
ated. Thus Charles A. Mullenix, Cleveland, 
president of the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, believes permanent rent control a possi- 
bility, which would “force complete socialization 
of real estate, thereby wiping out the private mort- 
gage business.” 


Warning members of that organization at a regional 
meeting conducted in New York City, that in the post- 
war period the nation must not experience “another 
1921,” Mullenix said a survey should be made now to 
determine whether the construction industry can meet 
the demand for housing that will follow the war. Plans 
should be laid now, the speaker continued, to bridge the 
gap between the boom that may begin immediately after 
the war and the subsequent period of sounder prosperity, 
so that there will be no intervening depression. 


Increase of Industrial Productivity 


yes per man-hour in industry has in- 

creased during the past year, on top of the 
almost uninterrupted advance in productivity 
registered in the 1919-1941 period. There were 
in fact only three in that series of 22 years which 
did not show gains: 1923, 1932 and 1937. The 
figures on output per man-hour for selected years, 
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as estimated by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, are as follows: 
Index of output per man-hour, 1919-1941 


(1929=100) 
Year Manufacturing Year Manufacturing 
ION) 58.0 1938 121.8 
1924 80.6 1939 132.4 
1929 100.0 1940 138.8 
1934 114.3 1941 142.7 


It is assumed productivity continued to advance in 
1942, but the figures for the full year are not as yet 
available. In the main this steady increase of output 1s 
attributed to the development of machines and tech- 
nological improvements. Labor on its part claims that, 
in respect to the results of recent years, the higher mo- 
rale of the working force; the influence of which on 
output is an important factor, is due to the strength 
of the unions and the wholehearted participation of 
labor in every phase of the war effort. 


Co-operation 


N the Northwest the Grange Co-operative 

Wholesale has for years rendered valuable 
services by purchasing supplies for its member 
units, including 56 supply stations throughout 
Washington, Idaho and Montana. It is owned 
and controlled by the stations which have sub- 
scribed to a membership in it and the Washing- 
ton State Grange. 

The volume of business this last year was about 
$3,500,000. This was an increase in business of half 
a million dollars in that year alone. It has returned to 
its members, in actual cash dividends, over $1,500,000 
and has increased its capital investment from $135,000 
to approximately $1,000,000. 

Through the operations of the wholesale, there has 
been returned to the stations, or set up to their credit, 
over a quarter million dollars. These stations operate 
on an eight-year revolving fund basis. 


Bonding of Public Employees 


|B I on surety bond coverage for em- 

ployees of New York cities were cut 20 per- 
cent as a result of a study showing premium rates 
paid were considerably out of proportion to low 
loss payments made by the bonding companies. 
The study bringing about the premium rate reduc- 
tions was made by the State’s league of munici- 
pal officials, the American Municipal Association 
reports. 

In addition, the study showed that many cities and 
villages might save thousands of dollars without im- 
pairing their protection by reducing the number of 
bonds and the amounts of the bonds. In some cases, 
legislative action would first be necessary to permit 
elimination of bonds, and a committee of the municipal 


league now is preparing a report on such legal revisions 
for submission to the 1943 legislature. 


enter upon the manufacture of steel. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


ANDREW KLOMAN, FOUNDER 
OF THE CARNEGIE STEEL 
COMPANY 
VC 


Or Jan. 13, 1873, the firm of Carnegie, Mc- 
Candless & Co. was organized with a capi- 

tal of $700,000. Andrew Carnegie sub- 
scribed $250,000, Coleman $100,000, while 
Thomas Carnegie, Phipps, Kloman, Shinn, Mc- 
Candless, Scott and Stewart subscribed $50,000 
each. 


None of the partners, however, foresaw that 
within a few months the country would be over- 
taken by a financial calamity, that iron mills 
would be shut and workingmen would walk the 
streets of Pittsburgh, begging bread.) 

In his attempt at self-glorification Carnegie 
gives an account of how he was won over to the 
steel industry that is somewhat different from that 
related here. Mr. Bridges writes in this regard: 

“Andrew Carnegie is constantly mistaking facts for 
occurrences. So he says: ‘On my return from England 
I built at Pittsurgh a plant for the Bessemer process of 
steelmaking, which had not until then been operated in 
this country.’ In fact the earliest of the Carnegie steel 
enterprises was the eleventh in America instead of the 
first.’’2) 

Carnegie did not incorporate such sweeping 
claims in his Autobiography, however.*) He re- 
lates that wo American companies had installed 
Bessemer converters before him. In England, he 
asserts, he had realized that the Bessemer process 
could be made successful without an undue ex- 
penditure. Mr. William Coleman arrived at the 
same conclusion. Then it was agreed ‘we’ should 
But Cat- 
negie fails completely to mention that Coleman 


and his own brother had organized the company 


long before he entered it. Continuing his ac- 
count, Carnegie narrates how the steel mills were 
named in honor of his friend Edgar Thomson, 
who consented to the use of his name when he was 
assured that “we intended to obtain for our rails 


1) Winkler, John K. Incredible Carnegie. Garden 
City, N. Y., 1931, pp. 122-24; Bridges, James Howard. 
The Inside History of the Carnegie Steel Company: A 
Romance of Millions, New York, 1903, pp. 71-93; Bald- 
win, Leland D. Pittsburgh, The Story of a City. Pitts- 


burgh, 1937, p. 8381; Hendrick, Burton J. The Life of An- 


drew Carnegie. Garden City, N. Y., 1932, Vol. I, pp. 


183-93. 


2) Op. cit., pp. 42-43. 
3) Boston, 1920, pp. 184-88. 


the reputation enjoyed by the Keystone bridges 
and the Kloman axles.’*) 

At about this time Phipps recommended the 
sale of the Lower Mill. Toward the end of 1872 
he presented figures to show that for one-third the 
value of this mill the firm could enlarge the Upper 
Mill and make its product equal to that of both 
mills, thereby saving $25,000 a year or five per- 
cent of the capital. Accordingly, the works passed 
into the hands of Wilson, Walker & Co., organ- 
ized on Jan. 1, 1873. The machinery of the old 
Girty’s Run shop as well as the Kloman Iron City 
Forge and the Zimmer mill, besides the improve- 
ments made by Kloman, went into the new con- 
cern. The Lower Mill was sold for $230,000 (An- 
drew Carnegie subscribing $60,000 as a silent 
partner in the purchasing company) and appears 
to have increased its value ten times over with- 
in the following 12 years. However, on Jan. 1, 
1886, it again came into the possession of Car- 
negie, Phipps & Co., Ltd.°) 

The year 1873 brought panic and with it the 
downfall of Andrew Kloman. In September the 
most powerful banking establishment of the 
country, Jay, Cooke & Co., of Philadelphia, closed 
its doors and thereby precipitated the worst panic 
in American annals. Bank after bank failed, 
railroad after railroad confessed bankruptcy, fac- 
tory after factory closed down and dismissed its 
workmen, often without paying their wages. 
Stocks and bonds dropped to unbelievable depths. 
The calamity struck Pittsburgh with full force. 
Orders for coal and iron dwindled almost to noth- 
ing and blast furnaces went cold. For the next 
three years the manufacturing districts of western 
Pennsylvania were scenes of desolation: iron and 
steel mills were idle, while plants representing in- 
vestments of millions of dollars were falling into 
decay. The larger concerns were satisfied merely 
to escape bankruptcy as the smaller went into re- 
ceivership. 

Carnegie weathered the storm with difficulty. 
His steel company would have died a premature 
death had his associates not contributed freely of 
their private resources and credit. McCandless, 


4) Ibid., pp. 188-90. Hendrick in his life of Carnegie 
naturally makes the latter the great organizer of the 
steel company. He reproaches Phipps, Thomas Car- 
negie and Kloman for “not reciprocating Andrew’s in- 
sistence on steel production” and “refusing to aid this 
new project” (op. cit., pp. 188, 191). 

5) Winkler, op. cit., pp. 121-22; Bridges, op. cit., pp. 
37-38, 69; Thurston, George H. Allegheny County’s 
Hundred Years (1788-1888). Pittsburgh, 1888, p. 148. 
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Coleman, Stewart, Shinn and Scott—espectially 
Coleman—pulled the company through and ad- 
vanced money for the other Carnegie enterprises. 
Carnegie wept tears of gratitude in thanking Cole- 
man, “that grand old man,” for his valiant as- 
sistance. Only a little later, however, he was to 
force Coleman, and the other men who had stood 
by him, out of the rich steel works. 

The severest blow to Carnegie came with the 
collapse of Scott’s Texas Pacific Railroad. He 
had invested $250,000 in the company but refused 
to endorse its notes. In his message to Scott an- 
nouncing his refusal to aid his first benefactor he 
stated it gave him “more pain than all the finan- 
cial trials to which I had been subjected up to that 
time’ (such pains were to become chronic). A 
little later he learned that Scott, his first benefac- 
tor and the staunchest friend during his years of 
struggle, was a ruined man, and that by repudiat- 
ing Scott he had saved himself.°) 

Shortly thereafter Andrew Kloman became en- 
meshed in financial difficulties and again Carnegie 
found it suited to his own purposes to play the 
dishonorable role. Not long after construction 
had been started on the Lucy Furnace (in 1871) 
Kloman was induced to join a group of men 
planning to mine and smelt ore in Michigan. The 
mining company became known as the Cascade 
Iron Company, while the smelting concern was 
called the Escanaba Furnace Company. The lead- 
er of the group, Joseph Kirkpatrick, however, 
proved to be too optimistic. For instance, when 
the Cascade ore was worked in the Lucy Furnace 
it developed only 45 to 50 percent of metallic iron 
instead of the 62 to 66 percent expected. Mean- 
while new mines in the Lake Superior region had 
developed ore bodies approaching very closely in 
value the promised standard of Columbia ore. 

Under the guarantee that ore as rich as Colum- 
bia ore should be furnished, the owners of the 
Lucy Furnace believed they had a claim for dam- 
ages against the Cascade Company and the Car- 
negies entered suit for $200,000 damages. How- 
ever, before this suit could be brought to court 
Jay, Cooke & Company failed and the panic of 
1873 set in. The Cascade and Escanaba compa- 
nies, having used up most of their funds and all 
of their credit—which had been exceptionally 
good at the outset—could not conquer panic con- 
ditions. Hence they deemed it prudent to com- 
promise with the owners of the Lucy Furnace and 

6) Winkler, op. cit., pp. 113, 125-27; Hendrick, op. 


cit., pp. 194-97; Bridges, op. cit., p. 68; Carnegie, op. 
cit., pp. 172-74, 189-94. ccc Ame 
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pay $100,000 in installments. Some of the pay- 
ments had been made before both the Cascade and 
the Escanaba companies failed. The partners 
were then personally responsible for the com- 
panies’ debts. 

Kloman had been assured the concern was to 
be made a stock company. But before this was 
done some $700,000 in liabilities had been in- 
curred. And so Kloman, imagining the concerns 
were limited liability companies, was now pushed 
to the verge of bankruptcy by creditors who 
threatened to seize his interests in the Carnegie 
companies. Fearing that such a measure, if 
pressed by Kloman’s creditors, would cause the 
dissolution of the Carnegie concerns with which 
Kloman was associated, Andrew Carnegie prom- 
ised Kloman, in writing, to restore him to full 
partnership provided he would make a voluntary 
assignment of his various interests to Carnegie 
and secure a judicial discharge. This Kloman 
agreed to do. However, had he been able to fore- 
see future developments he would certainly have 
refused to be a party to such an agreement. For 
one thing, he was to discover that Carnegie’s writ- 
ten offer did not carry legal sanction. 


A committee to appraise Kloman’s interests was 
organized among his creditors. He was able to 
make a settlement of fifty cents on the dollar. 
This disaster had shaken the Carnegie concern to 
its foundations.") 


Carnegie’s Autobiography refers to the inci- 
dent as follows: 


“In addition to the embarrassment of my friends 
Mr. Scott, Mr. Thomson, and others there came upon 
us later an even severer trial in the discovery that our 
partner, Mr. Andrew Kloman, had been led by a party 
of speculative people into the Escanaba Iron Company. 
There was nothing but bankruptcy as a means of re- 
instating Mr. Kloman. This gave us more of shock 
than all that had preceded, because Mr. Kloman, being 
a partner, had no right to invest in another iron com- 
pany, or any other company involving personal debt, 
without informing partners. There is one imperative 
rule for men in business—no secrets from? partners.8) 
Disregard of this rule involved not only Mr. Kloman 
himself, but our company, in peril, coming as it did, 
atop of the difficulties of my Texas Pacific friends with 
whom I had been intimately associated. The question 


7) Bridges, op. cit., pp. 66-68; Winkler, op. cit., p. 128. 

8) Andrew Carnegie did not inform his partners 
when he invested in the Texas Pacific enterprise or in 
the Pullman Palace Car Company, floating four mil- 
lion dollars worth of bonds. Carnegie’s statement that 
Mr. Kloman did not let his partners know about his in- 
vestment in the mining and smelting companies is evi- 
dently false. He would certainly know of it because 
the Michigan ore was used in the Lucy Furnace and also 
because he sued the companies for damages. 
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for a time was whether there was anything really sound. 
Whete could we find bedrock upon which we could 
stand? Had Mr. Kloman been a business man it would 
have been impossible ever to allow him to be partner 
with us again after this discovery. He was not such, 
however, but the ablest of practical mechanics with some 
business ability.’’9) 

Hendrick in his life of Carnegie quotes this 
passage from the Autobiography, adding a few 
particulars about his hero which he credits to 
John Walker, one of Carnegie’s early partners. 

“All Kloman assets,” Hendrick declares, “including 
his stock in Carnegie, Kloman & Co., and in the Edgar 
Thomson Works were sold for his creditors, Thomas 
Carnegie becoming the purchaser. Kloman’s bank- 
ruptcy, coming at a time when the Edgar Thomson Com- 
pany needed all possible support to weather the gen- 
eral business upheaval, was a blow to the Carnegie pres- 
tige. The interview that took place between Carnegie 
and Kloman was a somewhat acid one. Carnegie’s se- 
verity, when confronted with a situation of this kind, 
was not a pleasant thing to experience, and doubtless 
that hard penetrating gleam which his blue eyes could 
assume now came into play. ‘Mr. Kloman,’ he said, 
‘your bankruptcy has shaken the Carnegie Company to 
its foundation. The man who has done that once to 
our firm will never have the chance to do it a second 
time. *’10) 

(To be continued) 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Collectanea 


[N a paper by Geo. C. Heckman, D.D., LL.D., 
on “The Pennsylvania Germans in the Battle 
of Long Island; Under Col. Peter Kichlein, of 
Northampton County,” there is a reference to an 
incident of historical importance but little known. 
Quoting from Barry's “History of Massachusetts,” 
Vol 2, pp. 407-8, the writer relates the following 
incident, the scene of which was Boston, on Feb- 
guatyiZ2, 1770: . 
“To repel the assailants (patriots) a random 
shot was fired among them; and a lad of eleven or 
twelve years of age, the son of a poor German, 
was mortally wounded. The excitement became 
intense and the murderer was seized and cast into 
prison. On February 26th the funeral of the lad 
was attended by ‘all the friends of liberty, and 
the coffin was covered with appropriate inscrip- 


9) Op. cit., pp. 194-95. 

10) This statement cannot be true because Carnegie 
had promised Kloman in “black on white” that he would 
be readmitted as a partner. At that time Carnegie was 
to a certain extent at Kloman’s mercy (Hendrick, op. 
Cit., pp. 218 sq.).. 
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tions. On the foot of the coffin were the words, 
Latet anguis in herba; on the sides, Haeret lateri 
lethalis arundo, and on the head Innocentia nus- 
quam tuta. Five hundred children walked in 
couples in front of the bier; six of his playmates 
held the pall; his relatives followed; after them 
came thirteen hundred inhabitants on foot; and 
chaises and chariots closed the procession. A more 
imposing spectacle had seldom been witnessed; 
and, as the long cortege moved on from Liberty 
Tree to the ‘burying place,’ the impression which 
it made on the minds of all was deep and lasting. 
The first blood had been shed; the first victim had 
fallen. And the thoughtful asked, ‘Where will 
this.end 2 ~ ; 

“The name of this German boy of Boston,” 
Dr. Heckman continues, “was Schneider, and a 
New England historian honorably records him as 
the first victim to fall and his German blood the 
first to baptize the soil of the free American na- 
tion. *) 


Votive chapels, erected by pioneers on their 
land, might well be made the subject of research 
and study. We have on a previous occasion re- 
ferred to one built by an early settler at Johns- 
burg, McHenry County, IIL, in fulfillment of a 
vow, made during a journey from Europe to 
America. 

According to the centennial edition, The Daily 
Press, of St. Marys, Pa., Decker’s chapel, located 
about one mile south of the historic town, was 
built in 1856 in fulfillment of a promise made by 
Michael Decker, father of the late Msgr. Decker. 
It is of frame construction and is said to have been 
kept in good repair. For many years neighbors 
gathered nightly in the little sanctuary, especially 
during the Lenten season, to recite the rosary. But 
it seems that after the death of George Decker, 
and of his wife Catherine, the custom died out. 
Only to be revived during the first World War, 
when Catholic mothers, who had sons with the 
armed forces, undertook pilgrimages to the chapel 
there to pray for the absent ones. 

The two shrines referred to are undoubtedly not 
the only ones in the country. Together with way- 
side crosses, also erected in fulfillment of vows— 
one such stood on a farm near Breese, Clinton 
County, Ill—they bear witness to the faith of the 
men who laid the foundation for the Church in 
the United States. 


1) Op. cit., Lancaster, Pa., 1893, pp. 8-9. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 


Roemer, Theodore, O.F.M.Cap., Ph.D. Ten Decades of 
Alms, St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co. Price 
$2.75. 

MERICA of tomorrow must become the leading 
country of the world! What a challenge, but one 
frequently heard today. To accept such a challenge 

Americans will need to know the reasons why. That 

Europe cannot is plain. What may come as a surprise, 

however, is to be told that Americans will only be 

liquidating a sacred debt long overdue. Yet such is 
the fact. 

A very successful effort toward establishing this fact 
is Fr. Roemer’s book, Ten Decades of Alms. The au- 
thor recounts the financial aid Europe contributed to- 
watd the building of the great Church of America 
throughout the hundred years, 1822 to 1922. He di- 
vides his study into ten chapters of ten years each, 
concentrating on the gifts of three main societies, the 
Propagation of the Faith, in France, the Leopoldituen- 
Stiftung, in Austria, and the Ludwig-Missionsverein, in 
Bavaria. The work enters into much detail of amounts, 
times and places, thus becoming a veritable source book. 
Incidentally it affords also an orderly historical account 
of the struggles involved in the establishment of many 
American dioceses. It is not particularly easy reading 
but cannot fail to inform and stimulate healthy mis- 


peti W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kan. 


Gaffney, Mark Aloysius, S.J. The Psychology of the 
Interior Senses. St. Louis, B. Herder Book 
Co. Cloth, 260 p. Price $2. 

Sense cognition which guides the sentient being in 
its activity, culminates in perception which brings be- 
fore the mind the object in its totality, in its spatial 
setting and in its bearing on the agent. Perception in- 
volves an appreciation of the object in terms of sub- 
jective relevance and an apprehension of its meaning 
in terms of reaction. It represents an integration, an 
elaboration and an interpretation of the isolated sensory 
data furnished by the external senses. Perception trans- 
cends the capacity of the outer senses which of them- 
selves would be unable to unify sensory experience, to 
combine the separate sense data, to attribute them to 
one object, and definitely to locate the latter in space. 
In this respect modern psychology finds itself seriously 
baffled as is evident by the vain efforts of the Gestalt- 
psychologists who try to account for the wholeness of 
the precept by their somewhat bizarre theory. 

The solution of the problem lies in the Aristotelian 
and Scholastic doctrine of the commonsense which func- 
tions as a unitive, estimative, interpretative, judicial and 
localizing agency. The commonsense works by way of 
association, forming significant sensory patterns. It is 
the root of imagination and memory, and likewise the 
foundation of instinct. Rightly understood it can ade- 
quately explain the purposive behavior of animals with- 
out recourse to reason. 

The study of the inner senses is of supreme impor- 
tance if we wish to defend successfully the essential dif- 
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ference between sense and intellectual cognition. From 
this fact we can readily infer the value of the mono- 
graph which we owe to the pen of Father Gaffney, who 
has put into his brief but substantial treatise the critical 
results of many years of research and teaching expeti- 
ence. Though the author writes chiefly for students, his 
scholarly volume will also prove attractive to the general 


reader. C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


Rudloff, Leon Von. Everyman’s Theology. Tr. from 
the 8th German ed. by the Benedictine Fath- 
ers of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 
Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Company, 1942. 
Pp, xii, 19258 Price 52.00: 

To the list of excellent books published during the 
last decade for the benefit of educated Catholic lay- 
men can be added Fr. Leo Von Rudloff’s ‘‘Everyman’s 
Theology.” The title is well chosen and indicates 
clearly the object of the book: an explanation of the 
fundamental dogmas of the Catholic Church written 
by a priest and theologian in a manner and style which 
will appeal to educated Catholic laymen. The primary 
object is not apologetical but doctrinal. The reader is 
shown how the Trinity effects the sanctification of man. 

The explanation is brief but fundamentally thorough. 
For instance, after explaining the nature of the Triune 
God, the fall of man, and the work of Redemption, the 
author discusses the rdle of the Holy Ghost. “If we 
now ask ourselves: ‘How is the Holy Spirit present to 
us? How can we share in the Holy Spirit?’ we soon ar- 
rive at a very important and fundamental truth. From 
what has been said, the answer to our questions can only 
be: ‘In Christ, in the glorified humanity of Christ.’ 
When we come into contact with the humanity of 
Christ, the Holy Spirit enters into us. The flame that 
glows in Christ passes over to him who is in contact 
with Christ; i. e., he becomes like unto the iron laid in 
the fire. He, too, shares in the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of Christ, the Son of God; he, too, shares in the son- 
ship of the Incarnate Word of God and is transformed 
into Him by the Holy Spirit. So Christ’s flesh becomes 
quickening flesh.” 

The author then develops this doctrine, showing how 
the work of sanctification continues in the Church and 
the sacraments. 


An exposition of the various dogmas in a work of 
this nature is necessarily brief, but Fr. Von Rudloff has 
succeeded in giving a well balanced view and explana- 
tion. In discussing the sacraments, for instance, the au- 
thor’s object was to show “how the sacramental life 
of the Church accompanies man from the cradle to the 
grave.” Certain aspects are consequently omitted, but 
they are foreign to the scope of the work. For readers 
who wish to pursue a further study on some particular 
topic a bibliography is indicated in Appendix IV. The 
remaining appendices which include among other things 
a short résumé of principal doctrines together with their 
degree of theological certitude, and the proofs for the 
existence of God, as also a well ordered index should 


make this book valuable as a reference work for college 


religion courses. 
THEODORE LEUTERMAN, O.S.B. 


St. Benedict’s, Kan. 
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Won't You Be Liberal? 


TILL slightly ahead of last year’s contributions, gifts 
to the Central Bureau Emergency Fund on Feb- 
ruaty 15th numbered 492 and amounted to $2948.79. 
The monies have been devoted almost exclusively to the 
publication of “Guide Right’ and ‘The Name of God,” 
although a portion has now been set aside to defray the 
initial expense of a new leaflet intended for distribution 
among members of the armed forces. This leaflet will 
be issued in the near future. 

There are many gratifying aspects to the campaign 
for funds and there have been a number of discourag- 
ing features. The gifts, for instance, in no way ap- 
proximate the contributions made by our members and 
friends during the time of our country’s participation in 
the first World War to the Bureau’s military welfare 
program. Some $67,000 were donated in that period, 
with the result that the Bureau was able to engage far 
more extensively in activities of this nature than will be 
possible today unless the gifts to the Emergency Fund 
are markedly increased. 

On the other hand, the attitude of those responding to 
the appeal for funds has been most heartening. Accom- 
panying many of the contributions are unsolicited testi- 
monials regarding the Bureau and its undertakings, par- 
ticularly the value of the two leaflets for men in the ser- 
vice. Within the month, moreover, we received a num- 
ber of gifts from “out of the ordinary’ sources. Includ- 
ed among these was the offering of $35 from a church 
and monastery in Brooklyn. The donor asked that a sup- 
ply of the publications be sent to a chaplain in an Arkan- 
sas camp and that some be sent to the church itself, for 
distribution among members of the parish inducted into 
one or other branch of military or naval service. 

Encouraging also are the five offerings made by mem- 
bers of the Hierarchy; these amount to $185. To date 
the largest sources have been the affiliated CV and NC- 
WU societies; 161 units, leagues and branches have con- 
tributed a total of $986.83. One hundred and twenty 
priests have sent $739.51, 159 laymen $696.25 and 26 
women $112.20. Other sources include $49 from five 
convents, $39 from two churches, $98 from seven mon- 
asteries, $9 from three schools, $19 from two business 
firms, $25 from a family, and $1 from a private in the 
army. 

We would ask our members to contribute as often to 
the fund as they are able, for the need is ever-present. 
If your State section has sent its offering please do not 
let that stand in the way of a contribution by your dis- 
trict league. Similarly, do not regard your league’s gift 
as sufficient for your society. And above all, please do 
not consider your local society’s gift as your only offer- 
ing. Try to send an individual donation to help insure 
the continuance of this vital activity. No gift is too 
large, no gift too small! 


“I am greatly pleased with the present appearance of 
SJR. It is one of the periodicals I never neglect to read, 
even though I must postpone doing so for weeks. I 
shall do my best in the coming year to obtain a few new 
subscribers.” Thus reads a communication addressed 
to the Bureau by Mr. A. J. Loeffler, of New Ulm, Minn. 
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Not to be Overlooked 


Wie greater publicity has been given to the pub- 
lication of “Guide Right’ and “The Name ot 
God” than to other phases of the Central Bureau's mili- 
tary welfare work, it should not be supposed these ac- 
tivities are unimportant. Behind the statistics of help 
extended to chaplains and their men lie many a human 
interest story; frequently chaplains will ask whether we 
can supply this or that need, as they write for copies of 
either of the two leaflets. 

Rosaries are most often sought by the chaplains for 
the men, as the ones on hand are subjected to hard 
usage and are easily lost. 

Thus far we have furnished to military and naval 
chaplains 2333 rosaries, 25 prayerbooks, 135 books, 198 
pamphlets, 121 magazines, 100 scapular medals, an 
ostensory and censer, a tabernacle veil and two subscrip- 
tions to Social Justice Review. To defray the expenses 
of the religious articles a Chaplain’s Aid Fund has been 
established by the Bureau. Already a number of siza- 
ble contributions have been received for this fund, nota- 
bly the $150 contributed by the CWU of New York 
City a few weeks ago. 


No Moratorium on Thinking 


ERIOUS thinking, not a few people believe, has 

fallen a victim of the war, something we have 
shelved ‘for the duration.” In times of hard, nerve- 
wracking work, the long hours and feverish activity 
such as characterize our life today, quiet thought and 
contemplation are indeed difficult. 

But it is still true that ideas rule the world, even in 
the midst of war. And this truth will be increasingly 
apparent after the war has ended and when plans are 
advanced for the reconstruction of society. 

Catholics seem prone to overlook their obligations 
in this regard, disinclined to believe that other groups 
are hard at work at the present time devising plans for 
the “new” order, plans that will further their own in- 
terests and objectives primarily. Included among these 
elements are Communists, business and labor organiza- 
tions, and professional politicians. 

That Catholics have much to offer in helping to re- 
shape the world goes without saying. For it will only 
be through a recognition of Christian principles and 
a willingness to apply them that anything like a just 
and enduring peace will be established, on which in 
turn the program of reconstruction can be securely 
founded. 

Repeatedly we have urged upon our members this 
obligation. And while as a class members of the CV 
are perhaps ahead of their fellows as regards their 
knowledge of social problems, at the same time there 
is need for more of them to concern themselves with 
such matters. The season of Lent, to begin March 10th, 
should furnish an excellent opportunity even for busy 
men to devote thought to the crusade to which they 
have been called by Pope Pius XII in the Christmas 
Encyclical. The creation of a sound Catholic public 
opinion will depend in no small measure upon such 
activity. And there is much to study; for instance the 
problems discussed by the St. Louis convention of the 
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CV should afford adequate material for weeks of con- 
certed study and debate. Since the Pope's message, fe- 
ferred to above, can. now be had in pamphlet form, it 
should be read, reread and assimilated. 

Moreover, we would ask our members during Lent to 
pray with greater fervor and intensity than ever before. 
With the Holy Father let us ask God to grant a speedy 
end to the carnage of war, and a just and lasting peace. 


There is No Room 


yak CONSTANTLY increasing number of problems 
confronts St. Elizabeth’s Settlement and Day Nurs- 
ery with each passing month, all due in greater or lesser 
measure to the war. 

For instance, we have experienced the usual difficul- 
ties facing all institutions from the rationing tangle, 
whether of oil or food or materials. But these are only 
incidental problems compared with certain of the oth- 
ers. As a sidelight of the war more and more mothers 
of young children have entered plants and factories; in 
some cases this is imperative, in others highly desirable 
from a financial point of view. But no matter for what 
reason mothers engage in war work, their children are 
the losers. St. Elizabeth’s was never intended to re- 
place the mothers, but only to provide custodial care for 
those children who otherwise would be left to their 
own devices, to roam the streets, during the day. 

The number of applications for admission has risen 
sharply since the outbreak of war, but many must be 
refused for lack of room. At present we are caring 
for a hundred and more babies and children each day, 
although the institution has adequate facilities for only 
about 85. 

Within the past month or so still another vexing 
problem has presented itself. As is generally known, 
the draft is reaching deeper and deeper into the lists of 
married men, including fathers of young children. Es- 
pecially in the poorer sections, such as the neighborhood 
in St. Louis where St. Elizabeth’s is situated, the moth- 
ers must obtain employment after the fathers are in- 
ducted, particularly because the dependents’ allotments 
are not received promptly. Wéith almost discouragingly 
greater frequency such mothers are coming to the insti- 
tution pleading for their children’s admission. It is 
hard to be compelled on occasion to refuse their pleas, 
“because there is no room.” During January 22 chil- 
dren had to be refused admittance, chiefly for this 
reason. 


Seal of Con hese 


(COMPLETELY revised, the CB pamphlet, ‘Victim 
of the Seal of Confession,” has just been re-issued 
under the title, “Condemned to Hang by Frederick the 
Great.” Written by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Nicholas Pfeil, the 
20-page brochure recounts the martyrdom of Fr. Andrew 
Faulhaber at the time of the Seven Years War. 
Stationed in Glatz, in Silesia, Fr. Faulhaber was ac- 
cused of encouraging men in the confessional to desert 
from the Prussian army. Brought to trial in 1757, he 
pleaded his inability to break the seal of confession. 
After a series of trials he was convicted, even though 
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his examiners were convinced of his innocence and the 
only witness against him had retracted his statements. 
Frederick the Great himself signed the order for Fr. 
Faulhaber’s execution, carried out on December 30th, 
1757. It is of interest to note that the body of this mar- 
tyr did not decompose, although exposed to the elements 
for two years and seven months. 

The Prussians had refused to let the body be taken 
down from the gallows, and it was not until July, 1760, 
when the Austrians regained the city, that the body was 
buried; its features were still plainly discernible, how- 
ever. 

The pamphlet should be of special interest at the 

_ present time and it was for this reason the Bureau de- 
termined to republish it. Copies may be obtained from 
the Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, 
Mo., at 10 cents each. 


Men Wanted 


O secret is it that attendance at meetings of so- 

cieties of one kind or another has fallen off con- 
siderably since the onset of the war. Some groups have 
taken this as a signal and have disbanded, others have 
suspended “for the duration,” while the great majority 
struggle to carry on. 

Most of the CV societies are in the third category. 
While the number of units disbanded or suspended has 
been negligible indeed, almost all of them are faced 
with the difficulty of how to increase the attendance at 
the monthly sessions. Seemingly some officers have 
adopted the attitude “there is nothing to be done” and 
are thus contributing to the decline if not the down- 
fall of their society. 

But fortunately there are others who are not only 
willing to recognize the problem but are anxious to 
cope with it. Neither are they afraid to discuss the 
matter. When the newly elected officers of the St. 
Joseph’s Society, St. Mary’s Parish, Fredericksburg, Tex., 
were installed at the January meeting, they at once an- 
nounced their plans to promote better attendance dur- 
ing 1943. One of the proposals advanced by the so- 
ciety, host to last year’s convention of the Texas Branch, 
is to provide a full schedule of speakers to discuss cur- 
rent events at the meetings. 

The problem has also claimed the attention of Presi- 
dent Richard F. Hemmerlein, of the CV of New York. 
In his message to societies for January he points to 
the great struggles that lie ahead for Catholics, aftet 
military victory has been assured. ‘Here is our great 
task,” he states, “the significance of which we must 
communicate to our members so that additional sacri- 
fice will bring more to our meetings. ‘One meeting 
a month’ makes a splendid slogan. One evening or 
afternoon in thirty, even though the sacrifice is great 
to tired men overcrowded with essential war-time duties, 
is a most worthy resolution. At the same time can we 
not call out of well-earned retirement those old stal- 
watts who have turned the reins over to the younger 
generation?” 

More than ever are meetings of our organizations 
necessary. If we are to develop a sound Catholic pub- 
lic opinion, assemblies at which Christian principles can 
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be enunciated and discussed are mandatory. Officers, 
however, are naturally reluctant to arrange sessions to 
which competent speakers are invited, if there is no 
assurance that more than a handful of members will 
attend. 

While the solution of the problem is not easy, it can 
be supplied provided enough members can be found 
who are willing to make that extra sacrifice for the good 
of their organization and for their own benefit whether 
as Catholics or citizens. 


Happy Birthday 


Qo ONS are vying with one another in 
their efforts to render service to the men in the 
armed forces. Far more systematic and better organized 
than in the last war, these activities are also much wider 
in scope. 

It remained for the Knights of St. George, however, 
to promote an activity that is at once unique and very 
practical. The organization has for some time been urg- 
ing its members to write occasionally to fellow-members 
in the service. To provide greater stimulus for writing 
the Knights’ monthly magazine now publishes the names 
of all members in service whose birthdays will occur 
during the month following publication of the issue. 

“We are doing this as a reminder to their brother 
members and immediate friends,” an editorial announc- 
ing the plan explains, ‘‘so that they may have an opportu- 
nity to mail them a greeting card on this occasion, which 
we know will greatly please the boys.” 

Here is an activity other societies affiliated with the 
CV might well imitate. In particular benevolent socie- 
ties, which have the vital statistics of all their members, 
should be able to publish a list of the birth dates of 
the men in service. This could be posted on a bulletin 
board in the meeting hall, in back of church, or mime- 
ographed and distributed every two or three months 
directly to the members. However, the task of obtain- 
ing the birth dates and addresses of men in service 
should not be too difficult for other organizations, pro- 
vided a handful of men can be found who are willing 
to take the time and make the effort to secure the infor- 
mation and circulate it. 


Wide Range of Activity 


EPORTS of activities undertaken by the CV of Wis- 

consin within the past year or so have been increas- 
ingly bright. From all indications the pledges of the 
past convention are being fulfilled in a way that should 
encourage not only the members but societies in other 
States as well. 

The extent of the Branch’s undertakings in a num- 
ber of different fields is impressive. At the January 
30th meeting of the executive committee, held in Mil- 
waukee, the officials reached a number of important de- 
cisions affecting policy and procedure that should be of 
particular interest to officers of other societies and 
branches. We publish herewith, therefore, a list of the 
transactions: 

Voted: $25 to the Central Bureau Emergency Fund; 
an In Memoriam Enrollment in behalf of the former 
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Archbishop of Milwaukee and friend of the Branch, 
Most Rev. Sebastian G. Messmer; $10 for the CV's 
Peter’s Pence collection. 

Appointed: A committee to revise the constitution 
and by-laws of the organization, to consider changing 
the name of the Branch, and to provide for sustaining 
memberships, rearranging the schedule of dues so as to 
permit the enrollment of Holy Name societies, credit 
unions and similar associations. 

Agreed: To renew the subscription to Social Justice 
Review in behalf of the John R. Commons Library, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; to leave the apportionment of the 
15 subscriptions authorized by the Menasha convention 
of last year to the financial secretary (they are intended 
for colleges and universities of the State); to purchase 
$150 worth of war savings bonds, series G, for the 
federation. 

Other action: Arranging for a requiem mass to be 
said for the late Fr. Francis J. Betten, S.J., friend of the 
Branch; sending messages of congratulation to Mr. Jo- 
seph Matt, K.S.G., on the jubilee of Der Wanderer, and 
to Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Kenkel in honor of their gold- 
en wedding anniversary; selecting Milwaukee as the 
scene of the 1943 convention, to take place on May 28- 
30; deciding to send a seminarian member of the Al- 
bertus Magnus Verein, of St. Francis Seminary, to the 
national convention, in accordance with annual custom. 

As a final point of discussion the officers considered 
the possibility of publishing a quarterly bulletin for cir- 
culation among member units. The publication would 
be similar to that issued by the New York section, con- 
taining news reports of associated groups, instructions 
regarding projected activities and opinions on current 
organizational and other problems. The executive board 
feels such a bulletin would stimulate interest in the 
State Branch. 


Keeping Faith 


Nee tire nor gasoline rationing has been able 
to reduce materially the attendance at the district 
meetings of the CU and CWU of Arkansas. On Janu- 
ary 31st, to cite an instance, no less than 150 officers 
and members of the Northwestern District were on hand 
for the quarterly meeting held in Paris. 

Following Benediction services in St. Joseph Church 
the pastor, Fr. Edward Chrisman, O.S.B., welcomed the 
members at the session in the parish hall. A number of 
resolutions adopted by the St. Louis NCWU conven- 
tion were discussed, after which a report was presented 
on the activities of the youth section. The district presi- 
dents and a number of Benedictine Fathers addressed the 
meeting on a variety of subjects, while the young peo- 
ple staged a public speaking contest. Separate busi- 
ness sessions took place following the joint gathering. 

The New York City federation reports that since the 
national CV convention in that city the attendance at 
the group's monthly meetings has increased by about 
75 percent. In recent months the sessions have been 
featured by discussions of the resolutions passed by the 
St. Louis assembly. Among the discussion leaders have 
been Fr. Rudolph Kraus, ‘The Holy Father”; Fr. Joseph 
Assmuth, S.J., “Peace Through Christ’; Mr. Albert 


Sattler, “The Present Crisis”; and Mr. Theobald Deng- 
ler, “International Law.” 

The federation voted $25 for the CB Emergency Fund 
and $4 for the Chaplain’s Aid Fund. The men’s sec- 
tion is always represented at the meetings of the wom- 
en’s city division, while the latter sends delegates to the 
men’s assemblies; this custom has engendered close co- 
operation and harmonious relations between the two 
organizations. 

On February 14th the Volksverein of Philadelphia 
sponsored another in its series of lectures on current 
events. This was the address by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Cor- 
nelius P. Brennan, Diocesan Director of Charities, on 
“The Philippine Islands.” Msgr. Brennan spoke from 
first-hand knowledge of the islands. 

The St. Paul city federation completed plans at its 
last meeting for sponsoring a Social Institute on March 
21st. Since last fall these Institutes, an undertaking of 
the CV of Minnesota, have been conducted in several 
communities of the State rather than at the former 
central location in St. John’s University, Collegeville. 
A panel of speakers has been engaged by the Institute's 
director, Fr. Martin Schirber, O.S.B., for the St. Paul 
conference. 


Overflowing Spirit 


ROBABLY few Catholics. outside of Boston or 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., have heard of Fr. Joseph 

A. Keller, S.J., who departed this life on December 11th 

of last year. But to the poor and missionaries he was 

a friend and helper in need; in fact, this individual 

priest accomplished what few organizations would dare 
to attempt. 

While Fr. Keller labored in the missions of Jamaica, 
B. W. I., for a time, he was forced by ill health to re- 
turn to our country. Knowing the needs of those at the 
front, he founded the Little Flower Mission Club of 
Greater Boston, which, it is said, has “from lowly be- 
ginnings developed into the greatest mission aid society 
of its kind in the country.” 

Fr. Keller began by training a few leaders or promot- 
ers; these he imbued with a missionary spirit “that over- 
flowed his whole life, and he sent them forward to en- 
kindle that spirit in the hearts of others . . . The re- 
sults are unprecedented in the annals of work of mission 
aid. Burses have been established for the education of 
native priests, chapels have been built, sacred vestments 
and vessels of all kinds have been placed in needy mis- 
sion stations. Appeals from every corner of the world 
have been answered.” 

Is it necessary to add that Fr. Keller was a singu- 
larly devout and pious man? The Parish Messenger of 
Holy Trinity parish, Boston, for January contains two 
biographical sketches dealing with his life. In one of 
them it is stated his trust in God and God’s goodness 
was absolute: ‘With child-like simplicity he felt always 
that he was in God’s loving hands. Child-like, too, he 
spoke of the Little Flower of Jesus as his doctor. How 
often did I hear him say, ‘Put your trust in God—and 
keep going.’ ” 

Members of the CV should remember Fr. Keller as 
one of their own. His primary education he received 
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at St. Michael’s school, Poughkeepsie, founded by St. 
Michael’s Society ere the parish had been organized. 
Its members feel honored that their organization, estab- 
lished 94 years ago, should have had for a life member 
a Priest of whom Most Rev. A. Cushing, of Boston, has 
written: “He literally wore himself out in the service 
of souls.” 


Twenty-five Years Old 


\We a roster containing the names of 232 ac- 
tive and 209 associate members, St. Albertus 
Catholic Beneficial Association of Philadelphia has just 

closed the twenty-fifth year of its existence. Furnishing 
- another proof that organizations of this kind still may 
fulfill the mission to which as far back as 1834 the first 
“Unterstiitzungsverein,” organized by German Catho- 
lics in the country, dedicated itself. No less than 25 
members of St. Albert’s Society are at present serving 
with the nation’s armed forces. 

The organization occupies its own home and engages 
in many activities. Thus one is reminded of certain 
provisions in the statutes of the old guilds by the de- 
mand that on May 30th of each year the members of 
St. Albert’s Association are held to attend a memorial 
mass at St. Ludwig’s church, offered for the repose of 
the souls of their departed friends and co-workers. The 
program published on the occasion of the jubilee says in 
this regard: 

“The Annual Memorial Mass has become an hon- 
ored custom in our Society, and it enables all members 
to show their devotion to the memory of their departed 
friends. To further assure our deceased members the 
benefit of numerous prayers, the Association has ac- 
quired perpetual membership in St. Charles Borromeo 
Mass Society. In addition it has become customary for 
a number of members to assemble for prayer on the 
eve prior to the burial of a deceased brother.” 

It were desirable the spiritual advantages, which a 
benevolent society may grant its members, should be de- 
veloped and stressed to a greater degree than is now 
generally observed. 


Desirable Statistics 


|e has been suggested that the Central Bureau un- 
dertake to discover the amount of war savings bonds 
and stamps purchased by societies, leagues and branches 
affiliated with the CV and also the National Catholic 
Women’s Union. 

There is no denying the value of such a record. 
Judging from scattered bits of information, the put- 
chases of war bonds and other Government securities 
by our units are indeed considerable. Hence we hope 
to begin a survey of associated organizations in the 
near future, in an endeavor to gain accurate figures con- 
cerning this activity. If possible we hope also to be 
able to include the aggregate purchase of bonds by in- 
dividual members of our organization. It is our belief 
that when these figures are made known it will readily 
be admitted by all that the CV’s pledge of loyalty to 
God and country was not “just another resolution.” 

A number of the fraternal insurance societies which 
co-operate closely with the CV have invested large 
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amounts of their reserves in various types of Govern- 
ment bonds. In the January issue of the Record, pub- 
lished by the Western Catholic Union, Supreme Presi- 
dent F. Wm. Heckenkamp reports the organization has 
invested $428,057 in bonds of this type. This sum 
represents 11 percent of the Union’s total assets, ‘‘a 
larger percent, we believe, than any other life insurance 
institution in the country.” 


Guests and Requests 


Reet avoNs upon travel in war time have 
naturally greatly reduced the number of visitors 
calling at the Central Bureau. However, within recent 
weeks several prominent men and women have been 
able to include St. Louis in their itineraries and conse- 
quently have paid the Bureau a visit, some of them for 
the first time. 

Included among these guests were Fr. Matthew 
Schumacher, C.S.C., of Notre Dame, Fr. Romuald 
Edenhofer, O.S.B., of Mt. Angel, Ore., editor of the 
St. Joseph’s-Blatt, Fr. Anthony Scholzen, of Sleepy 
Eye, Minn., Fr. Felix Fellner, O.S.B., of St. Vincent's 
Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa., Fr. Frank Scheper, of Vin- 
cennes, Ind., and Sisters Mary Inez, O.S.F., and Mary 
Eunice, O.S.F., both of St. Francis, Wis. 

In the meanwhile the number of requests for infor- 
mation has markedly increased. Topics on which ma- 
terial has been sought by priests, students, seminarians, 
and others include the papacy, the Young Christian 
Worker movement, medical co-operatives, birth control, 
credit unions, constitutional conventions, taxation of 
charitable institutions, etc. 


Miscellany 


WO articles written for the Weekly Press Bulletin 
Service of the CV, ““Technocracy, Entering Wedge 

etc.,” and “No Place for Religion in Technocracy,” are 
to appear in French in Canada. But they are also to 
be put out for the English-speaking Catholics of West- 
ern Canada in the original English, we have been noti- 


fied. 


” 


Consecration of Most Rev. William T. McCarty, CSs. 
R., newly appointed military delegate, took place in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on Jan. 25th. As 
provincial of the Baltimore Province of the Redemptor- 
ists, Bishop McCarty generously permitted members of 
the Congregation to collaborate with our organizations 
and program, 

At the New York convention the prelate addressed 
the Saturday afternoon mission meeting, discussing the 
problems of missionaries in Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands and South America. 

Bishop McCarty’s successor is Fr. Michael A. Gearin, 
C.Ss.R., a member of the Congregation for more than 
41 years and an authority on Canon Law. Fr. Gearin 
has already indicated his intention to continue the 
friendly relations with our organizations that marked 
the tenure of his predecessor. To both we extend our 
congratulations. 
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In recognition of the work accomplished by the 
Women’s Mission Circle, an Auxiliary of St. Michael’s 
Men’s Society, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the latter ten- 
dered the 26 women comprising the group a turkey sup- 
per on January 20th. “We are proud to sponsor such a 
fine organization,” the secretary writes. 

This is one of the rare cases of an organization of 
men showing appreciation for the efforts of an affiliated 
group of women. 


Since the beginning of The Wanderer, now in its 
thirteenth year, its editor, Mr. Joseph Matt, K.S.G., has 
had struck off a number of copies on hand-made paper. 
Among the repositories to which each year a bound 
volume of this special edition is donated is the Library 
of the CV. 

As far as we know The Wanderer thus far is the only 
Catholic weekly of our country which puts out copies 
printed on rag paper. This policy should be adopted by 
other publications, because the paper ordinarily used, 
basically ground wood, so quickly succumbs to the in- 
fluence of light and heat. And unless men entirely lose 
the historical sense, the disintegration of newspapers 
will be deplored by the historians of the future. 


Happily, the flow of mission gifts to the Central 
Bureau has not been materially reduced since the out- 
break of war. Particularly our women’s societies are as 
faithful as ever in preparing, collecting and purchasing 
articles needed by missioners and their flocks. 

In the meanwhile, although the war has almost elimi- 
nated the shipments of goods to foreign missions, the 
number of requests for aid addressed by missionaries 
in Our own country has sharply increased. Their difh- 
culties, we are informed, have grown by reason of the 
wat. 

As an example of a group carrying on with their 
mission work we can point to the Mission Workers of 
the Little Flower, of New York. This band of women 
recently forwarded to the Bureau 30 cartons and two 
bags of articles, weighing 1200 pounds. The shipment 
consisted chiefly of clothing and shoes, with a number 
of quilts and a few items needed for religious service 
included. 


At more or less regular intervals the Central Bureau 
disposes of its accumulated stock of old paper, whether 
waste paper, discarded books or magazines. At the 
same time tin-, silver- and lead foil are also sold. 


On February 11th payment was received from the 
latest sale, as follows: 3000 Ibs. mixed paper, $7.50; 
800 Ibs. newspapers, $3.20; 900 Ibs. magazines and 
books, $4.05; and 600 Ibs. foil, $12, a total of $26.75. 
ae pike the money has been added to the mission 
und. 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the CV of New York State 
contains in its January issue a message from the presi- 
dents of the CV and CWU sections, a passage from 
the Holy Father’s Christmas message, reports of society 
activities, and a special plea for wider distribution and 
study of the 1942 CV convention resolutions. 


While so many of the societies affiliated with the CV 
shy away from hat collections, St. Herman’s Benevolent 
Society, of Rochester, N. Y., has chosen this means 
of raising a contribution for the Emergency Fund. “We 
cannot take money from the treasury for a purpose of 
this kind,’ writes the secretary, Mr. Jos. C. Wanamaker, 
“so we decided to rely on a collection. Its purpose was 
explained with the result that $18 were collected for 
the purpose of your fund.” 

Among the societies with whom the hat collection 
has become a custom, St. Michael’s, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., holds first rank. It is not merely an occasional 
affair, but taken up at each meeting; the January con- 
tribution was. seven dollars. 


With a mass of thanksgiving, celebrated on Sun- 
day morning, January 31st, and general Communion 
of the members, St. Joseph’s Catholic Benevolent So- 
ciety, of Appleton, Wis., inaugurated the celebration 
of its diamond jubilee. The sermon of the occasion 
was preached by Fr. Fabian Blong, O.F.M.Cap., the 
organization’s Spiritual Director. The day closed with 
a banquet, attended by some 300 people, who were ad- 
dressed by V. Rev. Cyprian Abler, O.F.M.Cap., pastor 
of St. Joseph’s parish. 

One of the oldest living members of the organiza- 
tion, Mr. Gustav Keller, K.S.G., nationally known 
through his connections with the CV, the Catholic 
Order of Foresters, etc., presented the history of the or- 
ganization since its foundation in 1868. The pastors of 
two local churches, the Rev. Frs. Wm. H. Grace and 
Emil H. Schmidt, spoke briefly; the present presiding 
officer of the Society, Mr. Killian P. Tillman, welcomed 
the guests and presented the toastmaster, Fr. Emory 
Nemith, O.F.M.Cap. 

The Appleton unit has staunchly supported both the 
Wisconsin Branch of the CV and the national parent 
body through the years. 


Included among the recommendations approved by 
the St. Louis convention of the Natl. Cath. Women’s 
Union was one pledging an annual gift of $500 to the 
Central Bureau Library. The officers expressed the hope 
the individual societies, leagues and branches would 
contribute enough to help the national body reach its 
goal. And several substantial gifts have been received 
from member associations. 

Attention is called to the fund by Mrs. Mary Filser 
Lohr, the president, in a communication addressed to 
societies on February 2nd. “An earnest appeal enabling 
us to meet this obligation is being made,” the presi- 
dent writes. “Your generosity in the past prompts us 
again to knock at your door. We do not ask for large 
contributions. A silver collection of nickels, dimes and 
quarters would soon reach the much needed goal. It 
was done—it can be done again . . . Remember that 
we owe our very existence to the Central Verein of 
America. We can justly be proud of its wonderful 
library containing volumes of informative reading mat- 
ter, collected and indexed to further Catholic truth and 
doctrine.” 

_ Enclosed with the message were copies of a “Prayer 
in Time of War,” and the resolutions of the NCWU 
convention. Pd ses 


DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


DAS ENDE DES OESTERREICHI. 
SCHEN "STAENDESTAATES” 
UND DIE BERUFSTAEN- 
DISCHE IDEE. 


ON der kath. Richtung beeinflusst machte 
Oesterreich bekanntlich den Versuch, Staat 
und Gesellschaft in Uebereinstimmung mit 

den Forderungen des Standeprinzips umzugestal- 
ten. Eine Reihe von uns an dieser Stelle ver- 
offentlichten Aufsatze uber die Einfithrung der 
Standeordnung in jenem Lande unterrichtete da- 
mals die Leser ausftihrlich ber die entstehende 
Neuerung. 

Noch in der Entwicklung begriffen, wurde das 
begonnene Werk vom Nationalsozialismus hin- 
weggefegt. Darauf ist die Frage erhoben wor- 
den, ob der Osterreichische Standestaat ideal das 
war, was er sein sollte, und ob er tiberhaupt geeig- 
net war, die Verhaltnisse zu meistern. Wir las- 
sen hier nun einen Wiener Publizisten, Dr. Al- 
fred Missong, bekannt in weiten Kreisen als Mit- 
arbeiter der Schéneren Zukunft, Wien, zu Worte 
kommen. Geschrieben wurde der Aufsatz kurz 
nach seiner Flucht aus Wien, und zwar fiir die 
in Luzern, Schweiz, erscheinende tagliche Zeitung 
Vaterland. Det Verfasser, der gezwungen wor- 
den war mit seiner Familie zum Wanderstab 
zu greifen nachdem die Nationalsozialisten sich 
Oesterreichs bemachtigt hatten, stellte uns die Ab- 
handlung zu Verfiigung. Veranlasst wurde deren 
Verdffentlichung zu gegenwartiger Zeit durch 
die Erwagung, dass die Katholiken der Welt sich 
auf ihre Pflicht besinnen missen, teilzunehmen 
an dem Wiederaufbau der Gesellschaft. Man 
spricht davon auf allen Seiten, doch vielfach mit 
der Befiirchtung, die Wahl der Mittel sei be- 
schrankt. Demgegeniiber ist es unsere Pflicht, 
einzutreten fiir die berufsstandische Idee und 
deren Durchfiihrung in Gesellschaft und Staat. 
Oesterreich hat den Versuch gemacht, und dieser 
Versuch ist gescheidert; in Portugal scheint sich 
die Entwicklung der berufsstandischen Ordnung 
langsam zu vollziehen; in Spanien trat jiingst ein 
standisches Parlament zusammen. Was vermo- 
gen wir zu tun fiir die Beforderung des berufsstan- 
dischen Gedankens und seine Durchfiihrung in 
unserem Lande? Oder beweist Oesterreichs Bei- 
spiel dessen Undurchfiihrbarkeit ? 

Leider miissen wir noch hinzufiigen, dass Dr. 
_ Alfred Missong zur Zeit verschollen ist. In der 
- Schweiz war seines Bleibens nicht; er suchte da- 


her Zuflucht in Jugo-Slavien, wo der Krieg ihn 
uberraschte. 
= 35 * 


I 


Der Geburtsfehler des Osterreichischen Stande- 
Staates. 

Im Rahmen der grossen Katholikentagveran- 
staltungen, die im September 1933 in Wien statt- 
fanden, hatte der damalige Osterreichische Bun- 
deskanzler Dr. Dollfuss in einer programmati- 
schen Rede auf dem Trabrennplatz feierlich ver- 
kuindet, dass Oesterreich der erste Staat sein wolle, 
der das von Papst Pius XI. in dem Rundschreiben 
,Quadragesimo anno’ entworfene berufsstandi- 
sche Reformprogramm in seinem politischen und 
sozialen Aufbau zur Verwirklichung fiihrt. Die- 
se Ankiindigung des verantwortlichen Osterrei- 
chischen Staatsmannes erregte begreiflicherweise 
nicht bloss im Inland, sondern auch im Ausland 
betrachtliches Aufsehen. Es kam zu lebhaften 
Auseinandersetzungen in der Presse und im so- 
zialreformatorischen Schrifttum, wobei sich neben 
dem starken Beifall, den der berufsstandische Re- 
organisationsplan auf katholischer Seite zumeist 
fand, auch manche skeptische Stimmen zum Wort 
meldeten. Am haufigsten wurde von den Skep- 
tikern der Besorgnis Ausdruck gegeben, es kénne 
eine etatistische Umdeutung der berufsstandischen 
Idee beabsichtigt sein, die dem Sinn der ,,Qua- 
dragesimo anno” zuwiderlaufe. Selbst das vati- 
kanische Organ ,,Osservatore Romano” liess vor- 
sichtig durchblicken, es kénne hier vielleicht mehr 
versprochen werden, als man zu halten vermdge; 
ausserdem warnte es vor einer Verquickung der 
berufsstandischen Gesellschafts- und Wirtschafts- 
reform, wie sie die Enzyklika empfahl, mit auto- 
ritiren Staatsgestaltungsabsichten. Wie wohlbe- 
grtindet derartige Befiirchtungen und Warnungen 
waren, sollte sich schon sehr bald zeigen. Wah- 
rend nadmlich das Ziel, das sich das papstliche 
Rundschreiben gesteckt hatte, einerseits die Ueber- 
windung des Liberalismus und Sozialismus und 
anderseits die Uebertragung der spezifischen sozt- 
alen und ékonomischen Organisationsaufgaben 
vom Staate auf relativ autonome berufsstandische 
Selbstverwaltungsk6rperschaften war, ging es dem 
dsterreichischen Kanzler und seinem engeren Mit- 
arbeiterstab in erster Linie um die Beseitigung 
der parlamentarischen Demokratie und um die 
Ausmerzung der Parteien. Er wollte nicht die be- 
rufsstindisch gegliederte, vom Staate weitgehend 
unabhangige Sozialorganisation, sondern den ,,au- 
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toritaren Staat auf berufssténdischer Grundlage’’. 
Selbst wer grdsste Hochachtung vor der Person- 
lichkeit des Dr. Dollfuss und seinen durchaus gut- 
gemeinten Absichten hatte, musste erkennen, dass 
der primaire Zweck der Enzyklika 
»Quadragesimo anno’ von Dollfuss 
verkannt und dass das papstliche 
Reformprogramm von thm in einer 
pichteulassigen Weerse mit paite 
demokratischen staatspolitischen 
Neubaukonzepten ide Wert 124 ere 
wurde. Worauf es Dr. Dollfuss ankam, war 
dies: Er wollte zur Fuhrung des innenpolitischen 
Zweifrontenkrieges gegen Marxismus und Natt- 
onalsozialismus, den er als seine Aufgabe ansah, 
ein Staatsgebilde schaffen, das formal als ein be- 
rufsstandisches erschien, aber materiell zumindest 
die Modglichkeit einer diktatorischen Staatsftih- 
rung bot. Damit sollte das Odium der Diktatur 
gebannt und gleichzeitig die kirchliche Sanktion 
fiir das autoritare Oesterreich gesichert werden. 


Il. 
Dr. Enders Verfassungsentwurf. 


Natiirlich konnte es mit der Ausfiihrung dieses 
politischen Umgestaltungsplanes erst nach der 
,selbstausschaltung” des Parlamentes und der 
Niederwerfung des Austromarxismus begonnen 
werden. Die neue Verfassung, mit deren Ausar- 
beitung Dr. Otto Ender beauftragt wurde, kam 
dann, als der ,,Schutt’’ des Parlamentarismus und 
Sozialismus beseitigt war, ausserordentlich rasch 
zustande — viel schneller, als fiir eine solch um- 
sturzende staatliche Neuordnung gut war. Wah- 
rend anfanglich bei den Beratungen iiber die neue 
Verfassung an eine Zweiteilung der staatlichen 
Gesetzgebung und deren Zuweisung an zwei ver- 
schiedene Kammern gedacht war, setzte sich 
schliesslich doch der Gedanke einer einheitlichen 
Gestaltung des Gesetzgebungsapparates durch — 
sehr zum Schaden der papstlichen Leitgedanken, 
was Dr. Ender spater selbst wiederholt betont hat. 
Das urspriingliche Konzept der Verfassungsre- 
form beruhte auf der richtigen Ueberlegung, dass 
der moderne Staat sich mit zwei wesentlich von 
einander verschiedenen Aufgabenkomplexen zu 
befassen hat, namlich einerseits mit der Staats- 
und Kulturpolitik und anderseits mit der Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftspolitk. Fiir den Bereich der Staats- 
und Kulturpolitik kénnen, sagte man sich mit 
Recht, berufsstandische Gesichtspunkte nicht rele- 
vant sein, weil die Fiihrung der Aussen-, Kirchen- 
und Wehrpolitik mit den spezifischen Interessen 
der einzelnen Berufsgruppen nichts zu tun hat. 
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Staatspolitik und Kulturpolitik gehoren in die el- 
gentliche Sphare des Weltanschaulich-Politischen 
und diirfen daher nicht mit sozialen und witt- 
schaftlichen Erwagungen in Konnex gebracht 
werden. Fir die Beurteilung etwa der Fragen, 
ob westliche Orientierung der Aussenpolitik oder 
deren Festlegung auf Mitteleuropa wunschens- 
wert ist, ob kirchenfreundliche oder mehr welt- 
liche Kulturpolitik zu betreiben sei, ob man auf- 
riisten solle oder nicht, spielt die Zugehorig- 
keit zu bestimmten Berufskategorien keine Rolle. 
Ganz anders ist es im Bereich der Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftspolitik, die ihre Aufgaben unmittel- 
bar von den Interessen und Bediirfnissen der eiti- 
zelnen Berufsgruppen und ihren wechselseitigen 
Verflechtungen gestellt bekommt. Bei der Be- 
ritcksichtigung der Verschiedenheiten dieser zwet 
staatlichen Aufgabengebiete drangt sich geradezu 
die Forderung nach einem Zweikammersy- 
stem auf, das dieser Verschiedenheit in entspre- 
chender Weise Rechnung tragt. Der urspriinglt- 
che Verfassungsentwurf, den Dr. Ender vorlegte, 
spiegelte diese sehr verniinftige Erwagung 
deutlich wider. Er sah ein Volkshaus und 
ein Standehaus als legislative Kérperschaf- 
ten vor. Das Volkshaus sollte auf dem Wege 
der allgemeinen Wahl zustandekommen, das 
Standehaus durch Delegation von Seiten der zu bil- 
denden berufsstandischen Selbstverwaltungsk6r- 
per beschickt werden. Ein teils durch Ernennung, 
teils durch Entsendung aus dem Schosse der Land- 
tage zu bestellender Staats- und Landerrat hatte 
als verbindende Klammer zwischen den beiden 
Kammern dienen sollen. Dem Volkshaus ware 
die Beratung und Beschlussfassung tiber alle Ge- 
setzesvorlagen staats- und kulturpolitischen Cha- 
rakters reserviert worden, wogegen das Stande- 
haus die ausschliessliche Gesetzgebungskompe- 
tenz in wirtschafts- und sozialpolitischen Mate- 
rien gehabt hatte. Gesetzesentwiirfe, die sowohl 
staatspolitische wie wirtschaftspolitische Bedeu- 
tung besitzen, wiirden beide Kammern zu passtie- 
ren gehabt haben. 
(Schluss folgt) 


Die echte Caritas opfert nicht nur die Brosa- 
men von uppigreicher Tafel, sondern sie giebt 
vom eigenen Tisch und aus dem eigenen Herzen. 
Die echte Caritas erkennt in den Armen und Elen- — 
den Mitgeschépfe Gottes und Miterléste. Die — 
echte Caritas ist keine Modesache, keine Spiele- 
ret, kein Sport und keine Liebhaberei, sondern 
wahrer Gottesdienst. 

Der verst. Bischof Poggenburg von Miinster. 
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Das Alte sinkt.. . 


EIT Jahren bereits hat sich das Aussterben der 
alteren Generation deutschsprachiger Ameti- 
_kaner der deutschen Presse des Landes fiihlbar 
gemacht. Dazu kommt, dass die nach dem Krie- 
ge aus Deutschland und Oesterreich Eingewan- 
-derten ihr nicht das gleiché ‘Interesse entgegen 
brachten wie ihre Vorginger. Das Eingehen ei- 

' nes weiteren deutschen Blattes versetzt daher nie- 
2 mand in Erstaunen. Doch kommen zu den ange- 
_fiihrten Grunden fiir das Sterben im deutschen 
" Blatterwalde Amerikas Ofters andere hinzu, die 
in Betracht gezogen werden sollten, will man zu 


_ einem abgerundeten Urteil gelangen. 


f Inmitten ihres 92ten Jahrgangs stellte nun die 


Aurora und christliche Woche mit Nr. 28-ihr Et- 
Z scheinen ein. Ueber die Ursachen, die das be- 
“schleunigte Ende herbeifiihrten, aussert sich die 
eee enachung nur oberflachlich. Wir wollen 
in diesem Falle den Ausspruch gelten lassen, de 
— morturis nil nisi bene. Jedoch kann man nicht be- 
4 haupten, das Blatt sei mit fliegender Fahne unter- 
e gegangen. Auch darf man es Lesern nicht ver- 
~ tibeln, wenn sie ihm in jiingster Zeit Valet sagten. 
“Man hat sie im Uebermass mit offiziellen Propa- 
__ gandastoft gefiittert. 

Immerhin beriihrt es schmerzlich, Abschied zu 
nehmen yon diesem altehrwiirdigen Veteranen, 
_ dem auch unsere Sache so viel verdankt. Unver- 
- gesslich bleibt uns der alte, in der Schweiz ge- 
_borene F. X. Schifferli, der sich als Schriftleiter 
_ des Blattes in jeder Lage bewahrte. 


a 
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Aus der Bucherwelkt. 


_ Josef Caspar, Geheimnisse unseres Glaubens. Eine 
2 Darstellung der Glaubenslehre fiir Laien aus 
dem Geiste der Liturgie. Herder, Freiburg 
(St. Louis) 1939. XII und 220 Seiten. Preis 
ari B0A. | 

18 dieser Laiendogmatik Giisdl der Versuch un- 
ternommen, das gesamte katholische Glaubens- 

gut aus der Liturgie der Kirche zu entwickeln. 
Die liturgische Bewegung hat heute so weite 
 Kreise erfasst, dass es sicher angebracht ist, die 
rd ‘SO. engen Beziehungen zwischen Dogmatik und 
Liturgie aufzuweisen, um so zum Verstandnis 
und zur Vertiefung beider, besonders aber der ge- 
 lebten Liturgie, beizutragen. Die Liturgie ist die 
-gebetete, gefeierte und gelebte Dogmatik genannt 
worden. Caspar nimmt sie zum Vorbild und zur 
, Lehrerin, um die Grundwahrheiten a Glaubens 


ge 


\ 
} 
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an Hand des liturgischen Geschehens zu erlau- 
tern und zu vertiefen. Der Verlauf des Kirchen- 
jahres bestimmt <daher im Wesentlichen den In- 
halt und die Reihenfolge der Kapitel, angefangen 
mit der Offenbarung, mit Gott und seiner Wesen- 
heit. Dann folgt gleich der Gottmensch Christus, 
womit die Advents- und Weithnachtszeit erfasst 
witd. Und weil die Muttergottes vor allem in 
den Advent gehért, ist schon jetzt ein erstes Ka- 
pitel thr gewidmet. Bevor die Erlésung darge- 
stellt wird, bespricht der Verfasser in zwei Ab- 
schnitten den Wesensunterschied zwischen der 
Schépfung und der Neuerschaffung in der Gnade, 
womit bereits das Kapitel tiber die Taufe erkla- 
rend vorbereitet wird. Die Taufe selbst wird er- 
klart als das ,,.Mitgekreuzigt werden mit Christus”, 
und unter dieser Ueberschrift wird sie als mysti- 
sches, aber wirkliches Sterben mit Christus unserm 
Haupt gezeigt. Gezeigt werden aber auch alle 
Konsequenzen fiir uns, die wir tot sind fir die 
Siinde und nur auferstehen k6nnen durch und mit 


Christus. Fir dieses Kapitel — — es ist das um- 
fangreichste des ganzen Buches — — muss inan 
dem Verfasser besonders dankbar sein. Und fir 


ein anderes, in dem er das allgemeine Priestertuni 
der Glaubigen einfach aber iiberzeugend erklart. 
Jeder Christ ist ein priesterlicher Mensch, mit prie- 
sterlichen Aufgaben und priesterlicher Verantwor- 
tung, alle Gedanken, die sich eng an die hl. Oster- 
zeit anschliessen. 


Die Kirche (Pfingsten) wird sehr ausfuhrlich 
behandelt: als die priesterliche, die betende, die 
opfernde und die heiligende. Dann kommen. 
zum Beschluss die endzeitlichen Betrachtungen: 
die Gemeinschaft der Heiligen, der Tod als das 
Tor zum Leben und die ewige Verklirung. 


Die Sprache des Buches ist leicht, gut geeignet, 
diese Laiendogmatik in Wahrheit zu einem Volks- 
buch zu machen. Die meist kurzen Kapitel sind 
als Lesung vor den hl. Festen und Zeiten die Mes 
Vorbereitung auf die Liturgische Feter. 


GustTAv Voss, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kan. 


IT TAKES BOTH 


ig aye , War Bonds 
ae 
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Contributions for the Library 


Documents and Manuscripts 


MR. WM. POHL, Minn.: Cartoons, political, so- 
cial, war, etc., from the St. Paul Pioneer Press and St. 
Paul Dispatch from July 1st to Dec. 31, 1942, mounted 
and handbound in cloth by the donor. 

Library of German- Americana 

MR. J. JOS. HERZ, Sr., Mo.: German Catholic 
Day. 39th Annual Convention of the Federated Ger- 
man Cath. Societies of California and Golden Jubilee 
(1888-1988) of St. Joseph’s Parish, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Sept. 3-6, 198383—MRS. JOSEPHINE GE R- 
BER, Minn.: Mayer, P. Wendelin, O.S.B. Lobet den 
Herrn in Seinen Heiligen. 5, Aufl. Beatty, Pa., 1897. 
—MR. G. HAHN, Ill.: Armen-Seelen-Freund, vol. 54 


(Oct. 1940-Sept. 1941)—REV. ARTHUR A. 
RISS, Mo.: Do. do. Ad Melius Informandos, St. 
Louis, 1940—REV. P. FROWIN, O.S.B., Ark.: 


Arkansas im Lichte der Wahrheit. Herausg. vom Ein- 
wanderungs Komite d. Staatsverb. d. D.R.K. Vereine 
Arkansas. Little Rock, 1910—REV. H. J. EGGE- 
MANN, Mo.: Record (weekly bulletin) of St. Law- 
rence Church, New Hamburg, Mo., from Novy. 16, 1941, 
to Dec. 27, 1942, inclusive. 
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Central Bureau Emergency Fund 
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Chaska, Minn., $5; St. Jos. Benevolent Society, Detroit, 
Mich., $10; St. Mary’s Catholic Club, Meriden, Conn., 
$4; St. Joseph Soc., Winona, Minn., $5; St. Francis Be- 
nevolent Soc., Schenectady, N. Y., $10; St. Joseph Men’s 
and Aid Soc., St. Martin, Minn., $5; Albany Branch N. 
C. W. U., N. Y., $5; St. Peter’s Soc., Gainesville, Tex., 
$5; H. Dittlinger, Tex., $10; St. Henry’s Men’s Soc., 
Germantown, 1Il., $10; Aloysius Hall Assn., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., $5; St. Boniface Benevolent Soc., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., $10; Rev. M. Schmitz, Ind., $4; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. J. Hummel, Wis., $12; St. Martin’s Soc., West, 
Tex., $2; Th. Dengler, N. Y., $10; Hudson County 
branch CCV of A, New Jersey, $5; Rev. M. Zeleznika, 
Hll., $1.85; Mary L. Bauer, IIl., $2; Maria Hilf Soc., St. 
Agnes Ch., St. Paul, Minn., $10; St. Joseph’s Verein, 
Muenster, Tex., $5; J. Schaefer, Ohio, $5; New York 
Local branch CCV of A, $25; Rev. G. J. Hildner, Mo., 
$5; Rev. J. T. Shields, Ill., $1.08; Rev. F. A. Cleary, 
Ill., $1.08; Ss. Peter and Paul Soc., Loretto, Minn., $10; 
Rev. K. L. Roche, Ill., $6; Rev. P. Post, Ark., $5; Holy 
Trinity Soc., Syracuse, N. Y., $6; St. Jos. Benevolent 
Soc., Troy, N. Y., $10; Comm. No. 39, K. of St. John, 
Rochester, N. Y., $2.50; M. Lang, N. Y., $2; California 
branch N.C.W.U., $25; St. Joseph K. U. Verein, Port- 
land, Ore., $10; St. John’s Y.M.B.S., N. Y., $53 Penn= 
sylvania branch C. W. U., $5; Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, 
N. Y., $25; St. Joseph Society, New Blaine, Ark., $5; J. 
F. Jenny, Idaho, $1; A. M. Seubert, Idaho, $1; J. 
Kaschmitter, Idaho, $1; St. Joseph’s Men Sod., St. Louis, 
$5; Rev. G. Doubleday, Ill., $6; Dr. J. Gramling, Wis., 
$1; St. Mary’s Society, St. Michael’s Minn., $1; Rev. 
M. Steines, N. Y., $3; Frank Schwartz, Mich., $10; St. 
Peter’s Benevolent Soc., Jefferson City, Mo., $10; St. 
Marcus Men’s Soc., Colwich, Kans., $2; Holy Name Soc., 
Coplay, Pa., $2.50; German Catholic Federation of 
Calif., $25; Rev. Thomas X. Cleary, Ill., $6; St. Charles 
Deanery District League, Mo., $5; Rev. Edmund Kra- 
mer, O.F.M.,Cap., N. Y.. $35: Rev. J. Bartelme, Wis., 
$5; Wisconsin branch CCV of A, $25; P. Claerr, Mich., 
$1; F. Jandrasits, Pa., $1; Rev. A. M. Kaicher, Conn., 
Sie hn. Mary’s Aid Association, Jordan, Minn., $2.50; 
Holy Trinity Sick Benefit Society, La Crosse, Wis., $5: 
R. F. Hemmerlein, N. Y., $5; Rev. A. G. Mihm, Pa., $5. 
St. Joseph Benevolent Society, Brooklyn, New York. 
$5; Total to February 17, 1943, incl., $4,107.71. 
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SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on 


CATH ODIC CHU Rage 


and 
Institutional Propertice 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 


Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT. LOUIS 


Donations to Central Bureau 

Previously reported: $167.63; Rev. Kenkel, Ind., $1; 
Rev. F. J. Schlattmann, Mo., $5; sundry minor items, 
$2.47; Total to February 17, 1943, incl., $176.10. 

Central Bureau Expansion Fund 

Previously reported: $5,912.39; Chas. P. Saling, N. 
J., for Life Membership, $30; St. Lawrence Benevo- 
lent Soc., Milwaukee, Wis., bal. for In Memoriam Frank 
Reiske, $25; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hy. J. Kaufmann, Mich., 
$50; Wisconsin branch CCV of A for In Memoriam of 
Most Rev. Sebastian G. Messmer, Archbishop of Mil- 
$100; Total to February 17, 19438, inel., 
$6,117.39. 

St. Elizabeth Settlement 

Previously reported: $5,389.66; United Charities, Inc., 
St. Louis, $534.38; Interest Income, $4.70; from children 
attending, $313.80; Total to February 17, 1943, inel., 
$6,242.54. 

Catholic Missions 

Previously reported: $2,660.47; Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, 
Mo., $286; Catholic Women’s Union of New York, Inc., 
$15; St. Michael’s Society, Poughkeepsie, N. Vee ote 
Rev. G. J. Hildner, Mo., $10; Wm. J. Kapp, IN. -Y¥-,) $55 


St. Elizabeth Guild, N. Y., $5; Mrs. T. Sprenger, Minn., 


$5; S. Stuve, Mo., $1; M. T. Dooley, Ill., $1; Mrs. K. 
Bungart, Ohio, $5; Marguerite Stebler, Pa., $50; Wm. 
Pohl, Minn., $25; St. John’s Y.M.B.S., N. Y., $9; New 
York Local branch, $1; Total to February 17, 19438, 
incl., $8,035.47. 
Chaplain’s Aid Fund 
Previously reported: $251.50; Albany branch, N.C.W. 


U., N. Y., $1; Catholic Women’s Union of New York, — 
EK. Gummersbach, Mo., $30; J. B. Wermuth, 


Ine., $25; 


N. Y., $1; Chaplain Rev. G. Ge Zentgraf, $27.50; A. 
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Runge, N. Y., $4; District League C.W.U., St. Louis, ~ 


$2.80; Total to February 17, 1943, incl., $342.80. 


Gifts in Kind 

were received from the following men and organiza- 
tions of men (including receipts of February 16, 1943): 

Wearing Apparel: 
box of clothing); Henry Jacobsmeyer, Mo. (1 
overcoat); S. Stuve, Mo. (clothing). > 

Books, Magazines, Newspapers: A. 
Wener, Illinois (newspapers); 
(magazines, newspapers); Frank A. Betz, N. Y. (maga- 


man’s 


zines); S. Stuve, Mo. (newspapers); Rey. F. A. Houck, 
A < 


Ohio (10 books). 

Articles for Church an 
Use: Rev. G. A ae. Mo. (1 surplice, 1 sick call 
burse, 2 priest’s coll ; Rev. A. A. Wempe, Mo. (6 
rabats, 1 surplice, 3 cassocks). 


Miscellaneous: Hy. Kleba, Mo. (burlap); Rey. | 


A. A. Wempe, Mo. 
Aprecting cards) ; 

0., per Rev. J. A. Vogelweid (2—5 lb. cans Mead’s 
Dextri-Maltose), A. Wener, Illinois (shoes). 


(3 pieces lace); W. Eibner, Minn. 


Rev. G. J. Hildner, Mo. — 


id= Sanctuary. 


St. Mary’s Hospital, Jefferson Cityem 
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Tony Rensing, Illinois, (1 — 


